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With the Editor 


WHat IS the excuse for InpusTRIAL FINISHING’s existence? 

This question was asked by an individual who is authorized 
to spend a certain quota for advertising finishing materials. When 
approached by our representative he looked upon InpusTRIAL Fin- 
ISHING as simply another place to spend money, and in a moment 
of resentment he declared that, “of all things manufacturers are 
not looking for it is more places in which to spend money for 
advertising.” 

“Our appropriation has already been stretched to include eight 
or nine publications and now you come with another.” He con- 
tended that finishing, being part of the manufacturing process in 
each of several industries, should be included as a department in 
existing journals devoted to those industries. 

Several months ago Mr. L. N. Graham, able foreman finisher at 
the Little Rock (Ark.) Furniture Mfg. Co., said to this writer 
voluntarily and, at the time not knowing he was speaking to 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING’s editor: ‘This company, in the past, has 
subscribed for all the furniture and factory publications that per- 
tained to our line, and I used to read them, but now I am getting 
a little journal that I get more out of than all the others put to- 
gether; it’s InpusTRIAL 

_ Foremen finishers and executives are interested in becoming 
thoroughly informed and keeping abreast of progress in the subject 
of finishing, which today ranks very high in importance in many 
industries. Naturally, these men are not satisfied with reading 
only an occasional finishing article in.journals which are manifestly 
concerned chiefly with other phases of the manufacturing prccess. 
Where the editorial matter and advertising space devoted to fin- 
ishing are dwarfed into insignificance by other features, what is 
there to hold the attention, command the respect, or excite the 
admiration of those who are seeking information about finishing? 

Reader interest is greatest where there is more to stimulate it, 
more to hold it and more to satisfy it. 

Advertisers of finishing materials and equipment, who complain 
about having to use so many publications to cover different fields, 
if they investigate, will find they can reach practically all indus- 
trial users, regardless of what the concerns manufacture or what 
materials they use, through InpusTRIAL FINISHING. 
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Layout of Finishing Process 


Finisher foreman calls attention to requirements in a satisfactory 
arrangement of space and equipment in finishing depart- 
ment, and describes a modern layout which 


| he PLANNING the arrangement 
of a modern finishing depart- 
partment, three of the most es- 
sential things to take into con- 
sideration are, (1) to have ample 
space, (2) cleanliness and (3) a 
system of routine. There must 
be provided ample space in which 
to place articles in process while 
the undercoats dry, and enough 
room should be allowed so work- 
men will not be crowded. The 
worker who has plenty of room 
for his work, and a place to put 
the finished articles, will do more 
and better work than the man 
who works in crowded quarters. 
A finishing department should 
be kept as clean as possible at 


incorporates these features 
By John H. Steffen 


all times. The presence of dirt 
and dust causes extra work in 
sanding; it delays the finish and 
retards production. 

Work Must Move Forward 

In every finishing department 
there should be a system of keep- 
ing the work “in routine”’—that 
is progressing from one operation 
to the next without consuming 
any unnecessary time in extra 
handling or moving of the 
articles. 

There should be a place for all 
materials used, and let everything 
be kept in its place, so the worker 
will know just where to find what- 
ever he needs. Passageways 
should be of adequate width and 


Plan of second floor to which furniture comes alread 
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they should be kept clear and 
clean at all times, so as not to 
obstruct the work as it advances 
from operation to another. 


Modern Floor Plan 

The accompanying drawing of 
a floor plan, with arrows to in- 
dicate the general course of the 
work as it passes from one opera- 
tion to another, represents the 
layout of a very modern finishing 
department in an office desk 
factory. Leaving the cabinet 
room, the work enters the stain- 
ing and filling departments which 
are located on the first floor. 
There is sufficient space in these 
departments to place the work 
for drying purposes, so as not to 
interfere with space occupied and 
required by workmen. 


Sequence of Operations 

When desks are dry they are 
elevated by elevator EL to 
the third floor and advanced 
along the passageway No. 1 
to spray booth A. Here they 
are sprayed and run into the 
space marked CCCC which is al- 
lowed for first coated work. In 
the space marked B near at the 
spray booth A, all materials used 
at this machine are conveniently 
placed; a small bench built into 
the corner is used for the storage 
of tools, spray guns and contain- 
ers when they are not in use. 

Next morning the first coated 
work is advanced along passage- 
way No. 2 to the sanding depart- 
ment marked DDDD where it is 
sanded. Then it is cleaned with 
the air duster at E and sent into 
the finishing room. This room is 
partitioned off and has two large 
doors—door No. 1 through which 
the work goes in to be finished 
or “second coated,” and door No. 
2 through which all the work is 
taken out. Note that the air 
duster FE, is placed outside the 
finishing room and as far as is 


conveniently possible away from 
the door that leads into finishing 
room. 

The work is given its second 
coat of spraying at spray booth 
F and lined up in the finishing 
room. There is the proper allot- 
ment at this sprayer also, for ma- 
terials used, as marked at G. 
A built-in bench and a lye keg 
at H are conveniently placed to 
keep all spray equipment clean. 
Next day the work is run out 
of door No. 2 into the space al- 
lowed for drying of second coated 
work, see FF FF. 


Doubling Back to Resand 


This layout makes the shortest 
possible distance to run the sec- 
ond coated work, and for the 
sanders to get it to resand. When 
the second coat is thoroughly dry 
the work passes into the sanding 
room, as shown by arrow X, for 
sanding, after which it is air 
dusted and sent into the finishing 
room again for the final coat. 

Next morning the work is re- 
moved from the finishing room to 
elevator EL, and sent to a dry- 
ing room for finished work on the 
second floor. When it is thor- 
oughly dry it is sent to the rub- 
bing department which is also on 
the second floor. 

Following the rubbing opera- 
tion the desks are sent to the 
trimmers and then to the in- 
spector who is on the second floor. 
Then they are taken down the 
elevator to the packing depart- 
ment on the first floor, where 
they are carefully packed and 
made ready for shipment. 


Supply House Moves 
The Donald Sales and Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wisc., announces re- 
moval from 232 So. Water St., to 
265 So. Water St., where it now 
has increased office and warehouse 


facilities. The company carries a 
complete stock of foundry supplies 
and electro platers and polishers 
supplies. 
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Spraying body of touring car in shop equipped with exhaust system as shown at right. 


Automobile Refinishing 


Practical finisher describes in detail the entire process of refinishing, 
from the removal of old finish to the final rubbing of the 
last high grade varnish or lacquer coats 


By R. J. Birnel 


yas FIRST operation in re- 

finishing a car from the 
foundation up is to remove the 
old finish. This is best done with 
a liquid paint-remover. Brush on 
the remover freely and allow it 
to stand until it has eaten well 
into the paint; then scrape off 
the softened paint with a putty 
knife. Sometimes it is necessary 
to apply two or three coats of 
the remover, scraping between 
the coats. 

In many cases it is unwise to 
go over the whole car at the 
start; the remover may evaporate 
and permit the varnish to again 
become hard. Take one portion 
at a time and clean it as fast as 
the finish softens. 


Remove Old Finish 

Every particle of old finish 
must be removed, even from the 
corners and crevices. Scrape the 
corners clean with a putty knife 
and wash with gasoline, using a 
soft rag in this work. A stiff 
wire brush may be used to re- 
move the finish from inside cor- 
ners and crevices in metal, and 
it may be used on wood also if 
one is careful to make no deep 
scratches. 


Clean the Surface 

Both wood and metal must be 
thoroughly washed with clean 
gasoline to remove all traces of 
paint remover. If any rust spots 
appear these must be sanded out 
completely. Emery cloth is very 
good for removing rust. 
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The priming coat for the new 
finish should be applied as soon 
as possible after the old finish 
has been removed. Do not allow 
time for rust to begin attacking 
the iron or steel. 

Metal Primer 

Metal primer differs from wood 
primer in that an oxide is used 
in the former, and lead in the 
latter. Metal primer can gen- 
erally be obtained from a paint 
manufacturer, and I believe it is 
better to buy it ready-made than 
to.make it. It is a very import- 
ant material, and the finisher 
should use the best, as the prim- 
ing coat is the foundation of the 
finish. The priming coat may be 
applied either with a brush or 
spray. 

Lead Glazing 

Sheet steel has pores, or “pits” 
which must be filled. Since many 
of these pits are too large or too 


deep for the priming coat to fill, 


an additional operation—lead 
glazing—is required to do the 
work. This glaze is made of 
white lead ground in a mixture 
of pure linseed oil, a good grade 
of japan drier, and turpentine. 

Lead glazing, in the consist- 
ency of medium thick paint, is 
applied with a glazing knife; 
while still soft it is scraped off 
as clean as possible, using the 
glazing knife for scraping and 
leaving the glaze only in the low 
places. In 24 hours this glaze 
should be dry enough to sand with 
moderately fine sandpaper. 

All bodies do not need to be 
glazed all over. Sometimes, there 
are only a few file marks that 
require filling; these require a 
heavier putty than is used for 
glazing, but the putty is applied 
in the same way. 

Lead Paint 

When the putty glaze is dry 

enough to sandpaper to a smooth 


finish, it is ready for a coat of 
lead paint. This coat may be 
colored with any of the coloring 
materials used in paints and it 
should contain just enough oil to 
prevent it drying with a gloss. 
Enough drier should be in the 
material to make it dry in 24 
hours in the open shop. The 
paint should be thinned with tur- 
pentine to a free working consist- 
ency, and it may be applied 
either with the brush or spray. 


Rough-Stuff 
When the coat of lead paint is 
dry, the job is ready for a coat 
of rough-stuff which is made in 
the same way as one would make 
any quick-drying flat paint, ex- 
cept that no white lead is used in 
it. Finely-ground silex, or silica, 
is used as a pigment in this last 
coat. It is an advantage to have 
the rough-stuff tinted a color that 
will be easily covered. For a 
really fine job two coats of rough- 
stuff should be applied, leaving 

24 hours between coats. 
The rough-stuff should be ready 
for rubbing in 24 to 36 hours 
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after the last coat has been ap- 
plied. Some finishers rub it with 
kerosene and coarse pumice; 
some use a waterproof sandpaper 
ond water; others use both lump 
pumice and sandpaper’ with 
water. I do not favor kerosene 
for rubbing because of the dif- 
ficulty in removing all traces of 
the oil which, if any remains, 
will cause peeling of succeeding 
coats. The oil can be removed 
by thoroughly washing with gas- 
oline, if every possible care is 
taken in doing the work. 

The coat of rough-stuff should 
be rubbed down until the lead 
coat shows through at all the 
high places, which means that the 
greater part of the rough-stuff 
coat is rubbed away. The idea 
is to put on just enough rough- 
stuff to stand rubbing to a per- 
fectly smooth finish, with as lit- 
tle of the rough-stuff left on as 
possible. Rough-stuff is not in- 
tended to give body to the finish; 
its only purpose is to fill the low 
places, and the less of it left 
on the surface the better for the 
finish. 

After the rough-stuff has been 
rubbed it should be allowed to 
stand for at least five hours to 
permit evaporation of any moist- 
ure which the finishing material 
may have absorbed; it is then 
ready to be sandpapered with No. 
O garnet paper. Any pits 
caused by particles of the rough- 
stuff pulling out in the rubbing, 
are easily seen after the surface 
has been sandpapered, and when 
discovered they should be filled 
with a quick-drying putty. 

At this stage of the work we 
have a surface that is smooth, 
but in various shades of color 
caused by rubbing away some of 
the coats at different places. 
Now, just as we needed a primer 


to form a union between the metal 
and the foundation coats, we also 
need a primer, or ground coat, 
for the color and varnish or 
lacquer coats, as well as to make 
a surface uniform in color. 


The Ground Coat 

To make a ground coat for a 
varnish finish, an approved prac- 
tice is to mix together the de- 
sired coloring material ground in 
oil (pure linseed oil) and japan 
in the proportions of nine parts 
ground in oil and one part ground 
in japan. The purpose of the 
oil is to form a union with the 
hard surface, while that of the 
japan is to cause drying. This 
ground coat is a neutral color— 
one over which any color, such as 
we see on automobiles, can be 
applied. If the job is a two- 
color one, the different colors, 
ground in japan, are applied. 

For a lacquer finish, practical- 
ly the same method is followed in 
the ground and color coats as for 
the varnish finish, except that 
colors ground in oil only are used. 
The color should be reduced to a 
creamy consistency, using pure 
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turpentine as a reducer. It is 
important to have the colors thin 
enough to flow on smoothly with- 
out brush marks, but not so thin 
that the binding properties of the 
oil are destroyed. 

Unless ground and color coats 
are applied with a spray, they 
should be applied with a fine 
camel-hair brush, brushing only 
enough to lay the material on 
smoothly and prevent sags. If 
the job is to be in one color only, 
the ground coat may constitute 
the color coat by using the proper 
color material; but if it is a two- 
color job, either two colors of 
ground must be used, or addition- 
al coats of color must be applied 
—all depending on the kind and 
density of the colors used, and 
the quality of finish to be made. 


For Lacquer Finish 


For a lacquer finish I have ad- 
vised against the use of colors 
ground in japan, because at this 
stage the finish should be sub- 
jected to a mild baking. Lacquer 
finish differs from varnish in that 
varnish does not form a perfect 
union with a hard dry founda- 
tion, whereas lacquer will take 
hold of any foundation made 
from good finishing materials. In 
fact, the foundation for lacquer 
must be hard, as otherwise the 
lacquer may injure it. 

A period of 24 hours in a well 
ventilated drying room at a tem- 
perature not lower than 120- 
degs.F. and not above 140-degs.F. 
will make a hard foundation on 
which to apply the lacquer. I 
know that some shops use a tem- 
perature as high as 175-degs.F. 
This is all right for speeding up 
the drying between the various 
undercoats so that more than one 
operation can be performed in 24 
hours; but for the final drying of 
undercoats I prefer 24 hours in 


a temperature not higher than 
140-degs.F. 

Lacquer, of course, must be 
applied with a spray, and spray- 
ing is a story by itself. How- 
ever, in order to avoid pitting of 
the lacquer, the operator must 
empty the condenser at frequent 
intervals; otherwise water wil! 
get into the airline, and into the 
lacquer, thus causing pitting. 

Colored Lacquer, or Clear 

There is a difference of opinion 
as to whether it is better to use 
colored or clear lacquer on auto- 
mobiles. Each. has certain ad- 
vantages. pigment-colored 
lacquer is more durable than 
clear lacquer, since the pigment 
protects the lacquer from direct 
rays of the sun. The immediate 
outer surface is not so protected, 
but deterioration of the outer 
surface through contact with di- 
rect sun rays and with the ele- 
ments, is so slow that the fric- 
tion of repeated washing and pol- 
ishing removes the deteriorated 
film and keeps the surface al- 
ways like new. 

Clear lacquer will take a more 
brilliant polish than the colored 
article, but this is only while the 
lacquer remains comparatively 
new. However, automobile man- 
ufacturers are getting away from 
the high-luster finish and people 
are accepting “eggshell gloss,” or 
dull-rubbed finish which is easily 
made with colored lacquer. 

Two-Color Jobs 

On a two-color job, it is better 
to coat the top part first. The 
lower part can be protected with 
wrapping paper. Later, the top 
part can be protected in the same 
way, while the lower part is be- 
ing finished. The top part may 
be further protected by coating 
its lower portion with crude vase- 
line or some grease which can- 
not be penetrated by lacquer. 
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Rubbing For Smoothness 

Although it is very smooth, the 
prayed lacquer surface is sel- 
Jom a perfect finish, and it can 
be improved if each coat is given 
« slight rub with fine sandpaper 
or steel wool before the succeed- 
ing coat is applied. From three 
to five coats are usually applied 
—all depending on the smooth- 
ness of the foundation and the 
quality of finish desired. 

When the final coat is dry it 
is rubbed to a fine finish. Just 
how the rubbing should be done 
depends on what is desired. The 
materials used include pulverized 
pumice and water, pumice and 
oil, or one of the several adver- 
tised rubbing compounds. Oil 
rubbing is not recommended on 
account of the surface being like- 
ly to take on a bloom afterward. 

Some finishers have had great 
success with a liquid soap, which 
can be bought or made by dis- 
solving hard soap in water to 
the consistency of rubbing oil. 
The finest pumice must be used, 
as the soap solution gives in- 
creased cutting qualities to the 
particles. A small quantity of 
pulverized rottenstone may be 
added if a slightly brighter fin- 
ish is desired than the pumice 
alone will give to the lacquer. 


Automotive Maroon Lacquer 

So much trouble was experi- 
enced in the early days of lac- 
quer finishes with maroons that 
one large manufacturer went so 
far as to state that a satisfac- 
tory maroon lacquer was impos- 
sible. This has held back their 
use considerably, and is in no way 
true. 

It is possible to obtain maroon 
lacquer finishes that are just as+ 
permanent as anything ever used 


in the old varnish type. They are 
higher-priced, it is true, because 
they are developed from alizarine 
madder lakes, but it is perfectly 
possible to obtain them and have 
them give real satisfaction. 

The only drawback with the 
brilliant maroon pigment today is 
its lack of covering properties in 
the deeper shades. The more bril- 
liant, deep maroon pigments are 
found to lack opacity or covering 
power, to a marked degree and 
they may only be used over a suit- 
able groundwork. The solid-cov- 
ering, light maroon pigments, on 
the other hand, lack depth of tone 
and brilliancy. 

It may be said in passing, that 
any ordinary alizarine lake will 
not do when ground in lacquer. 
It must be especially well made 
and developed, or the finished 
enamel will be decidedly brittle. 
Also, if the ordinary form of ma- 
roon toner is used, there is a dis- 
tinct action in the can and a pre- 
cipitation of both color and cotton 
will result. When carefully se- 
lected under competent laboratory 
experts, however, there is no diffi- 
culty in supplying the trade with 
any ordinary shade of maroon.— 
From paper read by Chas. A. 
Green, of Valentine & Co., at an- 
nual meeting of S. A. E. in’ De- 
troit, last January. 


B. J. Robertson Dies 


Benjamin J. Robertson, who at 
the time of his death was vice- 
president of the Reliance Varnish 
Co., Louisville, Ky., died April 17, 
after having been ill several days 
with bronchial pneumonia. r. 
Robertson was 76 years old. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Anna C. Robertson; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Marvin Beard, of Har- 
dinsburg; a son, Benjamin Robert- 
son, Jr. and a brother, Major 
Joseph L. Robertson, of New York. 
Funeral services were held Mon- 
day afternoon at the residence, 
followed by burial in Cave Hill 
cemetery. 
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Coloring Wood With Dye 


The author describes some of the methods and processes of dyeing 
woods, which he observed and investigated while over- 
seas with the Eighth Division 


By George Rice 


YEING wood so the color will 
hold its original brightness 
when subjected to the tests of 
natural and artificial light, mois- 
ture, heat, frictional rubbing, 
bacterilogical action, perspiration 
of human hands, mildew and oth- 
er conditions of service, is a 
somewhat different thing than 
staining wood. Dyeing implies 
a more permanent color, although 
there are some dyestuffs which so 
loosely fix themselves to the wood 
fiber that they are quite fugitive 
when it comes to a test. In dye- 
ing wood the process commonly 
consists in boiling or otherwise 
saturating the wood in dye solu- 
tions prepared to make the de- 
sired color. This is the simplest 
form of color application ta 
wood. Only certain divisions of 
the dyes can be applied this way. 
Some of the dyeing processes 
have to be conducted in accord- 
ance to the properties of the 
dyes which are used, and others 
in accordance to the nature of 
the wood. 


Dipping in Cold Bath 


In dyeing low grade wood for 
the manufacture of cheap toys 
or trimmings, the wood is often 
dumped into a cold dye bath, 
made up of inexpensive coloring 
substances and left immersed for 
only a short time so that no ex- 
cessive quantity of the dye will 
be absorbed into the fiber, where 
it cannot add much to the com- 
mercial value of the wood. 

A cold dye will not penetrate 
well, but with dyestuffs and 


chemicals rated high, and the 
market price of wood dyed for 
toys usually below normal, the 
colorist can not be blamed for 
striving to get out a marketable 
product as economically as pos- 
sible. 


German Methods Scientific 


German toymakers used to con- 
trol the wooden toy market in 
this country, and even now they 
send in great consignments of 
ship models, mechanical toys, 
children’s vehicles, etc. Many of 
these toys contain a number of 
pieces of wood which are not 
hand painted, stained or printed. 
The pieces are dyed, and each 
dye and each class of parts is 
treated according to its individ- 
ual requirements. 

German toy makers operate 
dyeing departments in which 
wood dyeing and the imitating of 
fancy woods are conducted on 
scientific principles. They have 
the art so well in hand that they 
can bring out and beautify the 
apparently invisible veins and 
markings of common wood with- 
out the use of pigments, and 
make the wood far more valuable 
for use in an extensive range of 
products. 


Pine, elm, pear, walnut, fir, 
ash, beech and maple are avail- 
able for dyeing colors which are 
not natural to them, or for en- 
hancing their value by chemical 
treatment. Some of these dyed 
ones are exported to Amer- 
ca. 
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While the dyers who color 
cheap woods for toy manufac- 
ture (or for decorative purposes 
where light exposure is not in- 
tensive) endeavor to make the 
dyestuffs go as far as possible by 
not permitting much of it to 
penetrate into the tissue of the 
wood, dyers who furnish colored 
woods for the more staple pur- 
poses seek opposite results. 


Elaborate Equipment Used 

It is possible to get a color on 
wood by merely dipping it into a 
dye bath. But some of the for- 
eign dyers of wood have installed 
elaborate equipment in which the 
wood to be treated passes 
through much more than a dip- 
ping process. Several of these 
plants I visited while on duty 
over seas. One near Brest, 
France, is equipped with a boiler 
to which a cylinder is attached 
for receiving the wood to be col- 
ored. 

The cylinder is partly filled 
with the dye solution and after 
the wood is put in, the lid fast- 
ened down. The air is exhausted 
from the cylinder and the ex- 
ternal pressure from the boiler 
forces the dye into the wood fiber. 
Most of the wood dyeing outfits 
are operated on a similar plan. 
The wood for dyeing is enclosed 
in airtight cylinders or boxes and 
the air pumped out, so that the 
dye can be driven into the wood 
under a pressure of 30 or more 
atmospheres, according to the 
physical character of the wood 
and the chemical nature of the 


dye solution. 
Vacuum and Pressure Process 
In one typical installation 


where a boiler and tank are in 
service for dyeing, the blocks of 
wood, averaging an inch in thick- 
ness, are placed in the boiler and 
steamed until the sap is extract- 
ed. Complete removal of the sap 


is determined by the appearance 
of the condensed water, which 
will not run clear unless all of 
the sap has been eliminated. 
Then the air pump is started 
and air is exhausted from the 
boiler. The dye solution which 
has been previously prepared is 
run in from the dye tank. Pres- 
sure of the external atmosphere 
causes the dye liquor to penetrate 


‘the wood and as a result the col- 


cring is effective. Some woods 
have to be thoroughly dried be- 
fore dyeing so as to open the 
pores and assist in the elimina- 
tion of the sap. 

The same boiler which is used 
for dyeing can also be used for 
drying the wood before dyeing by 
employing a temperature of 
about 110 deg. F. The depth of 
the dye penetration depends upon 
the character of the wood and the 
use to which it is put. 


Depths of Penetration 

Some woods intended for fur- 
niture, mouldings, picture 
frames, and similar purposes 
need a penetration of % to %- 
in., or even more to assure last- 
ing qualities. For the toy market 
the usual surface penetration is 
practically nil, as only the ex- 
terior needs a coating of the 
color. 

Sometimes the dyeing is pro- 
longed and the dyestuff caused to 
impregnate deeply for the pur- 
pose of heightening the tone of 
the color. Much depends upon 
the efficiency of the vacuum cre- 
ated in the steam chest to empty 
the wood cells so that the dye 
can be sucked up without hinder- 
ance. A weak or defective air 
exhaust will not perform its work 
well and as a result one may ex- 
pect uneven or otherwise faulty 
dyeing. 

Sometimes an air pump fails 
to perform to its full rated ca- 
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pacity, and unless instruments 
are used to ascertain the precise 
degree of exhaustion of the air 
from the dye chamber, the dyer 
is liable to turn out considerable 
poorly dyed material before the 
faulty condition of the colored 
wood is noticed and the cause 
corrected. 


Combination Filler-Stain 


It is not considered the best 
finishing practice to employ a ma- 
terial which will stain and fill the 
wood in one operation, especially 
on high-grade work such as 
pianos, although it is sometimes 
done on radio cabinets and popu- 
lar priced furniture. 

In general, combination fillers 
are made along the same general 
lines as paste wood fillers except 
that sufficient coloring matter is 
incorporated to allow the filler 
to stain the wood between the 
pores before it is wiped off, at the 
same time that it fills the pores 
of the wood. 


Applying combination stain-filler with 
brush. 


This result is much easier to 
obtain on oak and light colored 
finishes, than on mahogany and 
walnut, although it is also possi- 
ble to get the same effect on these 
two woods. 

Great care must be taken in 
the manufacture of such a prod- 


uct, however, for use under lac- 
quer, to see that the coloring mat- 
ter used is not of a type that wil! 
be readily dissolved by the solv- 
ents in the lacquer film and bled 
up to succeeding coats of finish- 
ing material. 

Oil stain, as a rule, will not 
work satisfactorily under lac- 
quer, and the filler must be so 
designed as not to be readily soft- 
ened, nor the color bled out of it, 
by the lacquer solvents. Other- 
wise the pores of the wood are 
likely to show up gray.—T. M. 
Evans. 


Dabolt Leaves Zapon 


Mr. Newton E. Dabolt, who for 
the past six years has been Gen- 
eral Sales Manager in charge of 
sales for both the Lacquer and 
Leather Cloth Divisions of the Za- 
pon Co., has announced his resig- 
nation effective April ist. 

While he has not definitely an- 
nounced his future plans, Mr. Da- 
bolt is severing his twelve-year 
connection in order that he may 
give personal business interests in 
Rochester, N. Y., his undivided at- 
tention. 


Wood Lacquers 


That give a finish that lasts. 


We are pio- 
neers in making dependable lacquers since 
1857. Send coumivementa, get our prices. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works— Newark, N. J. 


DYES 

FOR WOOD STAINING 
All Shades 

Water - Oil - Spirit Soluble 


Write your requirements to 


W. D. Lockwood & Co. 


314 W. 14th St., New York 
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Furniture by The H. Lauter Co., Indianapolis, finished in decorated enamel. 


Finishing Furniture in Colors—I 


First installment of a two-part article which contains much informa- 


tion on color pigments and color mixing that is of timely 
interest and value to many furniture finishers. 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


HE PRESENT fashion of fin- 
ishing so much furniture in 
colors finds many finishers unpre- 
pared to execute the work, in as 
much as they have been long ac- 
customed to using filler, stain, 
varnish and more recently lac- 
quer. Paint is something out of 
the usual line with them. 
Problems come up as, how to 
mix colors to get the various 
shades, tints, etc., and what colors 
harmonize best with one another. 
Manufacturers are called upon to 
match colors submitted either by 
sample or by description, and it is 
not always easy to do. 
The practice with some finish- 
ers is to start with white under- 
coating and add colors that will 


produce say grays, and other 
pure, light effects. 


Different Blues 


First of all is it important to 
know the tinting properties of 
colors, or pigments, more correct- 
ly speaking. We all know how 
blue, for instance, will tinge white 
to a pale blue, but it is not so 
generally known that the two blue 
pigments in general use—Prus- 
sian and ultramarine—give dif- 
ferent tints. Both are chemical- 
ly prepared colors, and under the 
head of “Prussian blue” are in- 
cluded all similarly made blues, 
such as Chinese, Antwerp, etc. 
All these analyze the same, but 
when used for tinting, they do 
not produce the same effects. 
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Prussian blue gives with white 
a light blue tint, but this tint is 
slightly purplish and grayish. 
Chinese and the other blues of 
this order give a clearer and truer 
blue tint. 

Ultramarine blue contains sul- 
phur, due to one of the constitu- 
ent substances used in making it, 
hence it is not safe to use with 
white lead, but as zine white is 
neutral, it does well with it. 


Yellow, Vermillion, Black 


Chrome yellow may be had in 
at least four tones, namely, lem- 
on or light, medium, dark, and 
orange. Being a lead-base pig- 
ment (lead chromate) it does not 
do well in connection with sul- 
phur pigments, such as ultra- 
marine blue. Use Prussian blue 
instead. 

Vermillicn, when pure, or when 
made from the Chinese or Eng- 
lish, etc., formula, contains sul- 
phur, hence will not do well with 
lead pigments. 

Of the blacks the drop and 
lamp blacks are most commonly 
used. The two produce differing 
shades. Even drop black will 
make different shades; the pig- 
ment prepared from ivory (which 
it seldom is) being mostly made 
from bone, by calcination, giving 
a softer grayish shade than that 
from lampblack. Lampblack gives 
a cold, grayish shade. For a quiet 
gray shade add a little burnt um- 
ber to the mixture. 

White as a Base 

Of the whites used, the chief 
one will probably be zine white 
(or more correctly zinc oxide) be- 
cause it is a neutral base for any 
coloring desired, and gives a hard 
foundation. But as to the foun- 
dation coats, the manufacturer of 
furniture may use his own judg- 
ment, being governed by cost of 
material. It is not necessary to 


use quite as durable a pigment 
as is commonly employed in struc- 
tural or house painting. There 
are compound-base paints that do 
very well, and some of which are 
employed in house painting. 

What you need to do is to get 
a solid, even surface for the fin- 
ish, over which varnish is to be 
spread. Hence, the last coat at 
least must be flat, or without any 
oil in its composition. 

Such a foundation might be 
made with lead sulphate, which is 
not affected by sulphur gas, and 
which is also- non-poisonous. 
About ten percent of zinc is left 
in the sulphate, since it cannot 
be removed. However, it is as 
costly as white lead, and needs 
some whiting to make it work 
easier under the brush. In any 
case the amount of foundation 
paint required for furniture 
painting is slight, and hence not 
costly. 

Color Values 

If given a sample of what is 
desired in the way of coloring the 
furniture painter will find it easy 
enough, provided he understands 
color values. Otherwise the task 
will be more or less difficult. It 
is advised in such case to take of 
the main coloring agents (for the 
unusual pigments will hardly ever 
be considered), and form tints 
and shades with white lead or zinc 
white. In this way the finisher 
will see what each pigment can 
do in the staining of white. Where 
a solid color is required, he can 
test each pigment by mixing it 
with oil and applying it to a pre- 
pared surface. 

Yellow tints may be made with 
chrome yellow, and less clear 
ones with raw sienna and French 
yellow ochre. Both the latter pig- 
ments are simply clay colored 
with natural, iron-ore pigment, 
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Better Work at Less Cost 


New principles of design incorporated 
in Eclipse Air Brushes affect great 
economies in time, labor and materials 
and assure a quality of work that sets 
a new standard for Air Brush painting. 


Some of the most important advan- 
tages enjoyed by users of Eclipse Air 
Brushes are: 

1. A saving of 10 to 25% in amount 
of material. 

2 10 to 25% greater operating speed. 

3. One third to one-half less power 
requirement. 

4 The minimizing of mists, fumes 
and chilling of materials. 

5. A smcoth, even flowing coat 

6. Perfect trigger control of the flow 
of materials. 

7. A gun, perfectly balanced, light 
in weight, convenient and comfor- 
table to operate and unusually 
easy to clean. 

8. A nozzle that requires practically 
no adjusting and has no ports to 
clog (Eclipse Fan Slot Nozzle, 
Patented). 

For complete description of the new 
mechanical features and practical 
advantages of the new Eclipse Air 
Brushes, just write to 


ECLIPSE AIR BRUSH CO. 
79 Orange Street, — Newark, N. J. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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PERMANENT 


PIGMENT 
OIL STAINS 


Brown Mahogany, Antique Ma- 
hogany and Walnut 
Colors 


Will Not Fade! 


Uniforms all kinds of sap woods 
with one application. 


Saves four operations over the 
old way when using water stains, 
and makes a smooth finish with 
a less number of coats. 


Inquiries given careful 
attention—write us 


Our Service Men AI- 
ways at Your 
Command 


Advance Paint Co. | 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD FINISHING MATERIALS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Factories EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 


EFFICIENCY IN PERCENT 
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vhich exists in rather larger 
iantity in the sienna than in the 
re. Burnt sienna is a deeper 
, ddish tone through having been 
cilcined. So likewise umber is 
\leined to produce the rich brown 
ne of burnt umber. 
When you have to mix some 
, aint to get a certain tint, mix in 
‘he lightest color first, then mix 
| the darker one, and so on. For 
‘inting use only the best mate- 
ials made. You will not get very 
atisfactory results with cheaper 
colors. (To be continued.) 


Moisture Resistance Tests 

The length of each strip of 
wood in the group pictured here- 
with, is a measure of the moist- 
ure resistance of the coating ap- 
plied to it. Fifteen principal 
types of wood finishes are repre- 
sented in the panel, which shows 
the results of tests made by the 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wisconsin. 

The coating samples tested were 
representative of grades avail- 
able in the average paint store. 


Test pieces completely covered 
with the various coatings were 
kept in a very damp atmosphere 
for 14 days. The relative effic- 
iency of the coatings was de- 
termined by the amount of moist- 
ure excluded by each, as com- 
pared with the total amount ab- 
sorbed by an uncoated piece of 
the same size. 

This test was not intended to 
show the weathering properties of 
the finishing material but merely 
to show its ability, when new, to 
prevent moisture changes in the 
wood.—Photograph by Forest 
Products Laboratory, U. S. For- 
est Service. 


Binks Opens N. Y. Office 


Mr. M. Sullivan, who for years 
has held an executive position in 
the home office of the Binks Spray 
Equipment Co., Chicago, will take 
over the reins of management at 
the newly established office in 
New York City. 

This office, under Mr. Sullivan's 


direction, will offer many new ad- 
vantages for the greater distri- 
bution of paints, varnishes, lac- 


quers and like painting and finish- 
ing materials as well as spray 
equipment. 
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Moisture resistance of different coatings in percentages, as shown by tests. 
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Automotive Finishes—Lacquer 


Excerpts from part of paper read at the Annual Meeting of Federa- 


tion of Production Clubs, by Technical Director 
of Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 


By W. R. Fuller 


— is no need to repeat 
here the familiar story of how 
the newer applications of lacquer 
were all made possible by the de- 
velopment of low viscosity “cot- 
tons,” which produce lacquers 
that have a higher solid content 
and hence give more substance or 
“body” on the work. This new 
principle was first embodied in 
clear furniture lacquer, but 
quickly extended to pigmented 
lacquer for automobile finishing. 
It is for the latter purpose that 
it has met with the most conspic- 
uous, not to say spectacular suc- 


cess. 
Lacquer Field Broadens 
So far as the automobile manu- 
facturers are concerned, lacquer 
has largely replaced varnish for 
cheap and medium-priced cars 
and indications are that this pro- 
eess will continue until lacquer 
and black baking enamel are the 
only finishes left. If we wish to 
look far enough ahead, we may 
even question whether black bak- 
ing enamel will be able to hold 
its ground when high gloss, black 
dipping or flow-coating lacquers 
are available, and this seems a 
not improbable development. It 
is a question of whether the air 
drying feature of lacquer will 
counterbalance its higher cost. 
To date lacquer has made little 
or no headway with high-priced 
cars, due to the willingness of the 
manufacturer to go to almost any 
expense to secure a finish of 
maximum depth and beauty. Be- 
cause of the excellent care such 
cars receive and the readiness of 


the owners to refinish whenever 
necessary, the durability of the 
finish is a minor consideration. 


Standard Finish, Eventually 


It does not follow, however, 
that the same reasoning will be a 
good one, three or five years from 
now. Why assume that because 
lacquer has not yet approximat- 
ed varnish in body and gloss, it 
will never do so? Why assume 
that owners of fine cars will al- 
ways hold the same standard as 
today as to what constitutes a 
good finish? Why assume that 
the builders of these cars will al- 
ways be indifferent to economics 
of space, equipment, time and la- 
bor? 

Plainly the situation is full of 
uncertainties and permits of more 
than one point of view. My view 
is that eventually lacquer will be 
the standard finish, used by the 
manufacturer on _high - priced 
cars, as well as less expensive 
makes. 

Before proceeding further it 
may be well to define one of our 
terms: What is a lacquer finish? 
For the purpose of this paper, 
any finish in which the final coat 
or coats are lacquer is a lacquer 
finish; any job on which the final 
coat or coats are varnish is a 
varnish finish. This, it seems to 
me, is the only clear cut, logical 
basis of distinction. 

It is illogical to think of a var- 
nish job as lacquer because it has 
lacquer undercoats, as it would be 
to call a lacquer job varnish be- 
cause it has varnish undercoats. 
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rmitage 
ORELAC 


CQUER SYSTEM 
Attractive — Durable — Uniform 


A pyroxylin finish at its best. Not for a day, nor a 
month—but for a surprisingly long time, Armorlac retains 
its lustre and beauty; keeps the car looking like new. 

Armorlac represents your final and clinching sales talk; 
to the auto-refinisher, it means more jobs, as a customer 
tells others. 

Be satisfied with nothing less—Armorlac, a lacquer 
made by one of the oldest manufacturers in the United 
States. 

The opportunity to demonstrate an Armorlac finish is 
all we ask. 


rmitage 
ARMORCSTE 


BAKING ENAMEL 


Protects metal against the elements. A durable baking 
enamel that combines vitrified hardness and elasticity, 
and it does not chip or check. 

Leading automobile and metal products manufacturers 
use Armorcote. 


Complete information sent on request 


John L. Armitage & Co. 
} NEWARK, N. J. & 


Varnishes — Lacquers — Japans 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Unsuited For Amateurs 


The refinishing of old cars by 
paint shops and owners is a sep- 
arate problem and should be 
treated as such. The use of lac- 
quer by the owner or amateur is 
so remote that we.need give it no 
attention. For obvious reasons, 
his preference is oil or varnish 
base enamel and is likely to re- 
main so for an indefinite period. 


a touring-car body. Notice the 
and 


portable support which can run on 
off turntable even with floor. 


In the custom paint shops per- 
haps 25 per cent of the work is 
lacquer, the remainder being di- 
vided between varnish and oil 
enamel. Broadly speaking, lac- 
quer has not met with the same 
measure of success in the small 
shops that it has in large fac- 
tories. 

Many of the shops that are us- 
ing lacquer find their costs higher 
than with varnish and profits 
very unsatisfactory, and they 


Auto Lacg uers 


Made free from gum. Used extensively be- 
cause they are uniform, dependabie and give 
the right finish. Made in Newark, N. J. 
since 1857. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 


continue with lacquer solely be- 
cause part of their trade demands 
it. A few shops have even given 
lacquer a trial and abandoned it. 
On the other hand, there are a 
considerable number of _ shops 
that seem well satisfied. 


Reasonable Explanation 


While in explanation we could 
advance a number of causes, upon 
analysis they reduce to only two: 
In the first place, lacquer, in its 
early forms at least, was not alto- 
gether adapted to the practical 
conditions and requirements of 
custom shop work; in the second 
place, the custom painter, because 
of his inadequate equipment, in- 
experience with lacquer and lack 
of knowledge regarding it, was 
unable to realize its full possibili- 
ties. 

Both of these causes are the 
kind that time will remedy or 
mitigate. We may reasonably 
look forward to a slow but steady 
growth in the use of lacquer at 
the expense of varnish. 


Joins John S. King Co. 

Mr. Walter E. Brown has joined 
the staff.of The John S. King Co., 
Ine., as Production Secretary. Mr. 
Brown was formerly Assistant Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Billings- 
Chapin Co., paint manufacturers, 
of Cleveland, 


New Managers Appointed 


S. F. Bowser & Co., Inc., man- 
ufacturer of tanks, pumps, and 
other devices for the economical 
and safe handling of industrial 
liquids, with headquarters at Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has appointed three 
new District Managers: 

Mr. E. W. Cline, newly designat- 
ed District Manager at Baltimore, 
Md., 211 Mt. Royal Ave., East, was, 
until recently, District Manager at 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. E, Steimhauser, formerly a 
salesman, has been assigned to the 
District Managership of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Room 14, Blymyer Bldg. 

Mr. Geo. C. Gray, another sales- 
man of ability, has been advanced 
as [District Manager of the newly 
created office at New Orleans, La., 
822 Poydras St. 
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CCOnly two things are necessary to the highest form of success in a manufac- 
turing business. One is the ‘know how’ and the other is the determination 
to make it as good as it can be made. I might call this the skill and the 
will. Not all good finishes are made by the Murphy Varnish Company, 
but all finishes made by the Murphy Varnish Company are good. 99 


FIVE mew MURPHY FINISHES 


you ought to know about 


Just as for more than sixty years Murphy Varnishes have established and 
maintained an enviable reputation for quality, so are our newer pyroxylin 


finishes building similar reputations of their own. Here they are: 


MURPHY KAURIOL WOOD PREPARATION is a combination filler, stain and water- 
proofing material which saves several finishing operations, and forms a perfect base for 
finishing coats of lacquer, shellac or wax, Sixteen standard colors. 

MURPHY FLAT SPRAYING LACQUER is a finishing coat used to reproduce 2 satin- 
like rubbed effect without the usual rubbing operation. It will not wear glossy. 
MURPHY BRUSHING LACQUER, clear or colored, is a lacquer which really may be 
applied successfully with a brush. 

MURPHY BRUSHING LACQUER WHITE UNDERCOATING 's a heavily pigmented, 
quick drying undercoat for white, ivory, or gray. 

MURPHY CLEAR SPRAYING LACQUER has all of the remarkabic qualities of 
lacquer and may be rubbed and polished to give a varnish effect. 


Let us send a demonstrator to work out with you how these new finishes can 


save you money in your finishing plant. 


QUICK DRYING Finishes 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 
NEWARK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO + MONTREAL 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishing Metal Toys 


Describing English methods employed in the finishing of three 
grades of sheet metal toys which are colored solid, 


striped and baked. 
By A. E. Tracy, London 


AVING had considerable ex- 

perience finishing metal toys, 
I feel prompted to submit a few 
practical and economical methods 
of finishing same. At one plant 
where I organized the finishing of 
metal toys, we manufactured 
three grades of toys—best quali- 
ty, medium and cheap. 


High Quality Finish 

The best quality toys were fin- 
ished in high gloss, showing all 
details and decorative effects. 
Take motor cars for instance: 
The best grade toys were made 
from black plate. By black plate 
I mean untrimmed sheet iron of 
a little more than paper thick- 
ness. 

The black plate is obtained in 
sheets of roughly 24x30-in. These 
sheets are first cleaned with sil- 
ver sand to remove any grease 
or dirt. They are then sent to 
the printing shop, and the de 
sign, in various suitable colors, is 
printed on the sheets. 

By the design, I mean the dec- 
orative design of paneling, strip- 
ing, outlined foot boards, radia- 
tor, etc. These parts are printed 
on the plate as they appear in 
the flat sheet, before the body is 
formed to shape. Depending on 
size of body, we may get a dozen 
body designs on one sheet. 

After printing is completed the 
sheets are varnished with “stov- 
ing” copal varnish by the varn- 
ish roller method I described in 
a former article in this magazine. 
When dry, these sheets are ready 
to be cut up body size on the 
“guillotine.” Windows, doors, etc., 


are blanked out on the press; 
then the bodies are formed into 
shape. The clockwork, and wheels 
are now forced on. The wheels 
are black stove enameled by the 
dipping and whizzing process. 


Medium Quality Finish 

The second-class finish toys are 
made from black plate and 
formed completely with the ex- 
ception of wheels before any fin- 
ishing material is applied. They 
are then carefully sprayed by 
girls, all over with “stoving” 
enamel. 

I found that bright red or 
green were most suitable, as they 
covered well with one coat and 
were a good color for black strip- 
ing. We found this enamel very 
economical, as we were able to 
thin it about one to six with para- 
fin oil, which is much cheaper 
than white spirits, and also get 
a full gloss finish with one coat. 
After this sprayed coat was 
“stoved” (baked) for four hours 
at 200 degrees F., it was dry. 
Then we had girls with small 
pencil brushes, roughly line out 
the design of panels, doors, etc., 
in black stove enamel. This was 
“stoved.” When dry, the wheels, 
which were finished black by the 
dipping and whirling process, 
were then fixed. 


The Cheap Finish 
The cheap grade finish is ap- 
plied by dipping the top, as com- 
pletely assembled with wheels. 
Same is now dipped bodily in 
stoving enamel, thinned to the 
right consistency, placed on drain- 
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Foe md forty years ago, the manufacturers of ZAPON produced 
the first pyroxylin base lacquers ever made in America. 

Thirty years ago, the company moved from the New Jersey plant 
to its Stamford, Connecticut, plant—the first factory in the world 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of pyroxylin base lacquers. . 

Today, The Zapon Company is the largest and foremost exclusive 
= of pyroxylin base lacquers in the world—manufacturers of 

iture alone using thousands of gallons of ZAPON each year! 

Write for particulars regarding the use of ZAPON on your 


products. 
THE ZAPON COMPANY 


247 Park Ave., New York City 


BRANCHES: 
Chicago . . . 45th and LaSalle Sts. Los Angeles . eee be Boulevard 
Cleveland . 8810 Bessemer Ave. New Haven . . ° Church St. 
Detroit . Congress and Griswold Sts. 6 Clay St. 
San Francisco... . . . 160 Seventh Street 


(The pioneer lacquer finish 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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ing rack, then stoved for three 
hours at 200 degrees F. We found 
gray the best color for this cheap 
article, as it does not show any 
marks so plainly when dry. Girls 
brush around. the outsides of 
wheels with black stove enamel. 
Articles are then stoved dry, aft- 
er which the clockwork is fixed 
and the articles are ready for 
the packer. 


Wax Finish on a Yacht 

Since ordinary commercial or 
English wax is easily spotted by 
water in any form, it is up to the 
finisher of yachts to look for 
something less susceptible to 
water. A _ wax-like finish can 
be easily produced with the clear 
nitro-cellulose lacquers which are 
now so generally used in the fur- 
niture industry. Usually the 
wood is not filled as thoroughly 
as if a built-up finish is to be 
produced, and clear coats of lac- 
quer are applied. Oftentimes, 
one or two coats of lacquer di- 
rectly over the bare wood will 
suffice. 

This lacquer naturally dries 
with a luster less than full gloss, 
and where the pores of the wood 
are not filled flush, it very 
closely resembles a wax finish. It 
has the advantage of being abso- 
lutely waterproof and will not 
spot from rain or salt water. 

There are also now on the mar- 


SUPERIOR 
WOOD STAIN POWDERS 


The most complete line 


cs les and inf tion on req 


W. D. Lockwood & Co. 


314 W. 14th St., New York 
The Originators Continue to Excel 


ket flat drying lacquers which 
very closely resemble a wax fin- 
ish and which can be used on 
built-up work; that is, where the 
pores of the wood are filled flush 
and two or more coats of heavy- 
bodied clear lacquer are used un- 
der the flat lacquer to-build up a 
varnish-like surface. The flat 
lacquer is then applied and dries 
out to a velvet luster resembling 
a waxed finish. 

These lacquer materials in the 
main are designed for applica- 
tion by spraying. They are not 
suitable for. brushing, although 
most of them can be brushed on 
small objects with a little prac- 
tice and care. 

There are also clear brushing 
lacquers on the market which are 
waterproof, but most of these dry 
with a higher luster than that of 
a wax finish and would have to 
be dulled down somewhat after 
being dried, with pumice stone 
and oil, fine steel wool or some 
similar abrasive—C. J. Ballin- 
ger. 


“Airmist” Catalog 
The Curtis Pneumatic Mehy. Co. 
are distributing an attractive and 


14-page bulletin de- 
scribing and illustrating’ their 
newly developed and improved 
“Airmist” system of washing au- 
tomobiles in a manner which does 
not injure the finish. 


interesting 


Northwest Distributor 

J. A. Meyer, who for the past 
year had charge of the Zapon De- 
partment of Harold A. Larsen, 
Inc., Minneapolis, bought the bus- 
iness from the Larsen Co. on April 
first, and incorporated Zapon LDis- 
tributing Co., Inc., 720 So. 4th St., 
Minneapolis. 

The new company is the North- 
west distributor of Zapon lacquers 
and enamels, and also has the dis- 
tribution for Aloka paint remov- 
ers, Century paint removers, Pro- 
tect-O-Lac, Tirro Tape, and other 
allied products including spray 
equipment. 

They are marketing a new auto 
enamel, for spray and brush work, 
under the name of “Za Me Lac,” 
which is out in ten pleasing colors 
and black and white. 
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HREE of our best chemists re- 

cently put in two solid days dig- 
ging out the correct answer to a queer 
kink a finisher foreman had been strug- 
gling over for a couple of months. 


His letter told us bluntly that his people 
didn’t buy from us, and maybe never would. 


That doesn’t count with us at all. 
If we can be of use to you, use us. 


JOHNSON’S FINISHES 


for Fiber, Reed, Wood or Metal 
INDUSTRIALLY 


Our laboratory is a big affair, with a staff 
to match. Ask it any question that a fin- 
ishing foreman runs up against. 


Our product includes Varnishes, Lacquers, 
Enamels, Stains, Fillers, Undercoats, and 
a Sub-Shellac that is a wonder. 


Quality and uniformity come first with us. 
Yet our prices are right. 
Samples, and REAL man-sized samples at that, to 


match any particular need you have, or to show any 
of our regular output. Sent readily, for the asking. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


Finishing Authorities for 40 Years 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Finishes—Inlaid, Mottled, 
Natural 


Calling attention to the value of modern bleaching lacquer for use 
in producing inlaid effects, mottled and light 
natural wood finishes 


N MARCH, 1926, issue of this 
magazine there appeared an 
article entitled, “Imitating Inlaid 
Furniture”, in which a writer 
advocated the use of shellac in 
protecting certain portions of the 
work during the staining opera- 
tion, to prevent the stain from 
taking, on such parts, and thus 
to bring out the two-toned or imi- 
tation inlay effect. This method 
has been in use for many years 
and gives quite satisfactory re- 
sults, but with the perfection of 
lacquer finishing materials there 
is now an alternate method which 
is even better suited for certain 
types of work. 


Use Bleaching Lacquer 
It has been found possible, 
after much experimental work, to 
combine a bleaching or lightening 
action on the wood and a scaling 
action, to prevent the absorption 
of stain or oil from the filler, all 
in one product. Such a material 
is known as a bleaching lacquer. 
The bleaching agent in the lac- 
quer unifies and lightens the 
color of the wood and the lacquer 
solution itself serves the same 
relative purpose as the shellac 
solution mentioned in the March 
article, in that it seals the wood 
and prevents the stain from pene- 
trating on those parts where it 
is applied, and also prevents oil 
(from the filler or varnish) from 
penetrating the wood and dark- 
ening it. 
Bleaching lacquer contains no 
water; consequently it does not 


By R. L. Masterson 


raise the grain of the wood to 
such an extent as a shellac solu- 
tion, which always contains at 
least a small amount of water in 
combination with the alcohol 
used for cutting shellac. Yet 
this bleaching lacquer will stiffen 
such fibers or fuzz that may be 
present on the work so that a 
light sanding gives a good 
smooth surface in much the same 
way as a thin wash coat of shel- 
lac. 
An Artist’s Work 

In using bleaching lacquer to 
produce imitation inlay effects 
the parts of the work which are 
to remain light are coated with 
the bleaching lacquer, either by 
brushing or spraying directly on 
the bare wood. For fine lines, 
floral effects, monograms, and 
such decorations, it is better to 
apply the bleaching lacquer with 
a small brush or striping pencil, 
much in the same way that 
stripes or other decorations 
would be applied with oil colors 
on finished work, so as to get 
cleancut and straight edges to the 
designs. 

It requires some practice to 
efficiently do such work, just as 


' practice is needed to become a 


good artist or decorator, but the 
novice can quickly get the knack 
of it if he selects designs that are 
not too complicated. Often the 
preliminary outline of the design 
can be drawn on the bare wood 
with a pencil, using a rule or 
straight edge to aid in getting 
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BREVOKRAK is a complete lacquer process 
which produces unique effects commonly 
known as “krakle’’. 


A WIDE RANGE of beautiful color combina- 
tions give the appearance of either antique or 
leatherette finishes: which are now in vogue. 


APPLICATION BY air spray and very rapid 
air drying are factors that make possible a 
hastened movement of your product through 
the finishing department. 


WHY BREVOKRAK?—rather than any other 
“krakle’’? Brevokrak is not only a “krakle”’ 
material, but is a “krakle’’ system. Included 
are the proper equipment, complete instruc- 
tions or demonstration in your plant as desired, 
and initiation of your workmen into the proper 
application of this Brevokrak system. This 
Brevokrak system—which is recognized as a 
standard—guarantees a uniform pattern at 
the minimum cost. 


TO ESTABLISH THE VALUE of this finish 
for your line we shall gladly finish samples for 
you at Waukegan or make a complete dem- 
onstration at your plant. 


(BREVOLITE Wood lacquers and lacquer enamels meet 
the demand of the wood finishing trade for filling qualities 
and durability—samples on request.) 


Waukegan Chemical Company 


**Values that endure” 
WAUKEGAN :: ILLINOIS 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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the lines straight. 
sign can be filled 
bleaching lacquer. The pencil 
lines do not need to be removed 
as they will aid in producing a 
clean-cut design. 


Masking and Spraying 


In production work, where the 
design is not too intricate or 
where the hand method would be 
too slow and expensive, a mask or 
template can be made of paper 
or thin sheet metal to permit cer- 
tain parts to be coated with the 
bleaching lacquer by spraying 
and to protect the other parts 
which are to appear dark after 
finishing. By working out prop- 
er designs, some very pleasing 
imitation inlay or two-tone work 
ean be produced by this method 
which is well suited for panels, 
drawer fronts, doors, tops and 
other parts of furniture. 


Follow-up Operations 


Whether the bleaching lacquer 
is applied by brushing or spray- 
ing, it should be allowed to dry 
about five hours and then sand- 
ed lightly. The stain can be ap- 
plied then over the entire sur- 
face in the regular way, without 
regard to the inlay design, inas- 
much as the lacquer coated parts 
will not absorb stain. After the 
stain is dry the finishing opera- 
tions can proceed in the regular 
way, using either varnish or lac- 
quer. 

On certain kinds of wood, or 
where certain shades are desired, 
it is possible to entirely eliminate 
the staining operation and follow 
the bleaching coat with the filler 
coat over the entire surface. The 
oil from the filler and a small 
amount of the coloring matter 
will penetrate the wood and dark- 
en it where the lacquer has not 
been applied, but will have little 


Then the de-f 
in with 


ffect upon the parts coated with 
leaching lacquer. 


Sponging to Mottle 

Another very novel effect can 
be produced with bleaching lac- 
quer by sponging the lacquer on 
the bare wood so as to cover the 
wood only in irregular spots. A 
sponge with fine flakes or pores 
should be used for this purpose, 
moistening it with the bleaching 
lacquer and touching it lightly to 
the wood so as not to entirely 
cover the surface with lacquer. 

The grain of the sponge will be 
left on the wood by the bleaching 
lacquer and when finished with 
stain, filler, varnish or lacquer 
in the regular way, a pleasing 
mottled effect will be obtained. 
This finish is suitable for panels, 
drawer fronts, borders and simi- 
lar parts of furniture. . 


Light “Natural” Finishes 
This bleaching lacquer can also 


‘be used to good advantage in pro- 


ducing light colored, natural 
wood finishes, such as French 
Hugenot or Bleached Walnut, as 
it eliminates the necessity of first 
bleaching the wood, and _ then 
wash-coating with shellac before 
the filling operation. In such 
cases it is applied by brushing or 
spraying over the entire surface, 
directly on the bare wood. When 
dry it can be sanded lightly, the 
work filled and the finishing coats 
applied in the regular way. 


Other Bleaching Agents 

In producing these light col- 
ored finishes it was formerly the 
custom to first use on the bare 
wood a bleaching solution, made 
of potassium permanganate, 
sodium bi-sulphite, sodium hypo- 
sulphite, hydrogen peroxide, 
oxalic acid or similar bleach- 
ing agents. Such _ solutions 
raise the grain of the wocd, due 
to the large amount of water 
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present, and in some cases may 
cause the finish to “rot” or to go 
brittle after a period of time, if 
all the bleaching agent is not re- 
moved after it has performed its 
work. Bleaching lacquer acts as 
a bleaching agent, color unifier, 
sealer and first coater all at the 
same time. 

Due to the composition of 
bleaching lacquers they should 
not remain in contact with metals 
over long periods of time on ac- 
count of the possibility of their 
becoming darkened in color. It 
is better to have the material 
shipped and stored in glass con- 
tainers. 


Liquid Aluminum Bronze 

Although it is possible to ob- 
tain liquid aluminum bronze from 
a few of the paint, varnish, and 
lacquer manufacturing houses, I 
believe that it has been proved 
time and again that the most 
satisfactory results are obtained 
by mixing the aluminum bronze 
powder with the bronzing liquid 
only a short time before applying 
the bronze paint. 

This is for the reason that 
aluminum bronze powders fre- 
quently react with either varnish 
or lacquer bronzing liquids so 
that the bronze powder loses its 
luster and is slightly darkened. 
Also, sometimes this action is so 
severe that the solution contain- 
ing the aluminum bronze jellies 
up and becomes quite thick. 

It is a much safer practice, I 
think, to purchase the bronzing 
liquid from a paint, varnish or 
lacquer ‘manufacturer and _ the 
bronze powders from _ bronze 
powder manufacturers or other 
sources of supply, then mix the 
two together as the work is done, 
mixing only enough at one time 
to do one day’s work. In this 
way you will always have fresh 


material that will give the bright- 
est color and the greatest luster. 

There are bronzing ‘liquids 
made on a varnish base, to be 
either air dried or baked, and 
some of these will stand quite 
high temperatures for a long 
length of time, such as for coat- 
ing the insides of ovens and gas 
ranges, etc. Lacquer bronzing 
liquids should not be baked, but 
should always be air dried, and 
they will not withstand tempera- 
tures in excess of about 150- 
degs. F. for length of time.— 
R. C. E. 


Stood Acid Test 


Some time ago when brushing 
lacquer first came out, I used it 
as a finish on some black iron 
pans to be used in a photograph- 
er’s developing room. Through 
accident. an acid solution fluid 
was left in the pans over night. 
Next morning when the pans 
were cleaned the lacquer finish 
was as good as ever. The acid 
had no effect whatever on the 
white lacquer finish—A. F. Ei- 
bell. 


Lucas Branch at Buffalo 


John Lucas & Co., Ine., paint 
and varnish makers since 1849, 
have opened a branch in Buffalo, 
N. Y., located at 80 West Chippe- 
wa St. 

Mr. Edward S§S. Jordan, an ex- 
perienced paint and varnish man 
is Manager of this branch. 

The local business in the City 
of Buffalo, and the business in the 
territory immediately surrounding 
that point, will be thoroughly 
looked after by a sales organiza- 
tion traveling out from the Buf- 
falo office. 


No. 82 WATER WHITE LACQUER 


A quality lacquer that 
ha 
For BRASS 1857. Write us. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


90 Worth St., New York 
Works—Newark, N. J. 
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Industrial 
Finishing 


Room 603, 222 E. Ohio St, 


Issued monthly. Distributed 
to executives and foremen finishers in 
kinds of industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 
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Finish Designer, or Industrial 
Colorist 

The introduction of so many 
new kinds of finishing materials, 
the development of improved 
equipment and methods for ap- 
plying them, the recognized 
beauty and increased use of col- 
ors in various tints, shades and 
combinations, the popularity of 
antique finishes and effects that 
produce an aged appearance—- 
these factors constitute only a 
few of the features which are 
responsible for the multitude of 
problems confronting the manu- 
facturer of finished goods today. 

Added refinements are con- 
tinually being incorporated in 
practically every useful and orna- 
mental article that is manufac- 
tured, and chief among these re- 
finements is the color, style and 
durability of finish employed. In- 
deed color and finish—the coat- 
ings employed for protective and 
decorative effects—have reached a 
point of major importance. As a 
result information and service 
along these lines are very much 
in demand. 

Manufacturers today are more 
inclined than ever to welcome the 


appearance of the independent 
“finish designer,” “industrial col- 
orist” or “color consultant”— 
which ever you prefer to call 
members of a profession which 
is as much entitled as lacquer 
finish, to be called “new” at this 
time. 

In general, we may reasonably 
assume that the independent fin- 
ish designer will carry on as does 
a furniture designer, a consulting 
engineer or an architect. His 
function will be to make a careful 
study of the product according to 
complete information supplied by 
the manufacturer and with the 
manufacturer’s desired objective 
in mind, recommend one or more 
color or finish designs and desig- 
nate how to obtain these finishes 
satisfactorily and economically 
within the cost allowance placed 
on the product. 

Members of this profession, in 
business for themselves, will be 
absolutely independent of con- 
nection with any manufacturers 
of materials or equipment, and 
will not take it upon themselves 
to recommend brands but rather 
certain specifications which must 
be met by the materials, equip- 
ment and methods used. 

Then, where the finish or color 
consultant’s work ends, the efforts 
of sales and service departments 
of material and equipment manu- 
facturers will begin and in all 
probability, proceed along a more 
intelligent, satisfactory and pro- 
fitably-directed basis for all con- 
cerned. 


Will Antique Return Oak 

Manufacturers and dealers in 
oak lumber have long been living 
in hopeful anticipation that the 
trend in styles would return oak 
to more universal favor for fine 
furniture, cabinets and interior 
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finish. Many things, like styles, 
move in cycles. 

Today, practically all the popu- 
lar furniture finishes—walnut, 
mahogany and colors—are built 
up or treated to give the surfaces 
the appearance of having age. 

The effects and appearances of 
true age and actual usage are 
obtained by skillful imitation 
through high lights, clouded, 
“smoked” or shaded _ areas, 
crackle finishes, etc. Numerous 
antique finishes are popular both 
in woodwork and ornamental 
ironwork. 

Will not this trend eventually 
bring back into favor oak, which 
was once so popular for furni- 
ture and interior woodwork? Oak 
is a wood that lends itself admir- 
ably to a variety of finishes which 
may be given aged effects that 
appear at once convincing and 
attractive. 


Judged by Performance 

Much of the industrial adver- 
tising copy used today is “per- 
formance copy”—copy that tells 
what the product or article has 
done or is doing for some other 
firm. When any material or 
equipment gets the indorsement 
of a user—especially if the user 
is prominent or nationally known 
—and permission is granted to 
use this recommendation in ad- 
vertising copy, the manufacturer 
generally considers he has ob- 
tained a real opportunity. 

Indeed, any concern is to be 
congratulated on obtaining the 
indorsement of its products by 
satisfied customers. However, on 
the other hand, when a product 
fails to get such indorsement, or 
when its use is discontinued by 
certain concerns for some reason 
or other, is it fair to assume that 
such a product is really unsatis- 
factory? Not always. 


All the facts must be considered 
in a test—the conditions under 
which the article is used, any spe- 
cial requirements to be met, the 
methods employed, the attitude 
of workmen, foreman and man- 
agement; the service, if any, ren- 
dered by the manufacturer, and 
numerous other factors. Some- 
times there is inadequate service 
or instruction accompanying the 
new material or equipment. Some- 
times the new article going on 
trial faces the barriers of preju- 
dice, jealousy, ignorance and care- 
lessness—any one of which is very 
difficult to surmount, even with 
an expert service man‘on the job. 

Experienced sales managers 
know well that one of the big ini- 
tial tasks in getting a new ar- 
ticle introduced and accepted in 
a finishing department is to “sell 
the foreman on it” and get his 
complete co-operation in giving 
it a fair trial. Well directed ad- 
vance publicity in the trade jour- 
nal the foreman reads helps to 
do this. 


Report On Fire Hazards 


At the thirteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, to be held at At- 
lantic City, May 10-13, reports of 
the committee on manufacturing 
risks and special hazards in in- 
dustrial finishing will be present- 
ed for discussion and adoption. 
The association has mailed out 
pamphlets containing advance 
publication of these reports which 
deal specifically with engineering 
standards and proposed regula- 
tions pertaining to dip tanks, 
paint spraying and spray booths. 

It is generally agreed that the 
present regulations governing dip 
tanks, spray booths, foam extin- 
guisher systems, etc. (Edition of 
1922), while generally applicable 
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today, are in need of amendments 
which are presented in this re- 
port. The suggested changes in 
the rules for spray booths are 
necessary, it is pointed out, to 
make the rules conform with the 
best current practice. According 
to the report, “many serious fires 
have occurred indicating the need 
of these changes which, however, 
are not radical. The rules were 
originally compiled with the 
thought that ordinary paints and 
varnishes were the hazards to be 
covered. The introduction and 
extensive use of pyroxylin and 
other lacquers and the resulting 
experience indicates the need for 
changes. 

“Last year the committee pre- 
pared a tentative advisory report 
on pyroxylin finishes to try out 
the practicability of certain sug- 
gestions, and as these have been 
found satisfactory it is proposed 
to write into the rules certain 
suggestions of the advisory pam- 
phlet on pyroxylin finishes.” 

The purpose of the National 
Fire Protection Association is: 
“To promote the science and im- 
prove the methods of fire protec- 
tion and prevention; to obtain 
and circulate information on 
these subjects and to secure 
the co-operation of its mem- 
bers establishing proper 
safeguards against the loss of life 
and property by fire.” Executive 
offices are at 40 Central St., Bos- 
ton. 


Floor Lacquers 
Practically any clear lacquer, 
with the use of a proper reducer, 
can be applied one coat, on 
wooden floors, by brushing. This 
applies particularly to new floors. 
If the old finish has been wax 
or varnish, lacquer is not a very 
good thing to use, because of the 


danger—in the first case, of the 
wax preventing the lacquer from 
sticking, and in the second case, 
because of the lacquer solvents 
softening the varnish. 

There are now on the market 
special lacquers which are made 
for brushing. These can be ap- 
plied over suitable grades of 
varnish that may have already 
been applied to the floor, or they 
can be used on new work by 
brushing. 

The cost of such clear brushing 
lacquer is only a little higher than 
that of a good grade of varnish. 
The appearance is about the same 
as though the floor had been shel- 
laced, but the durability is better 
than shellac because it is water- 
proof, harder and will not chip 
so easily as shellac.—O, P. C. 


Many factories have burned 
down, and hundreds of men have 
been thrown out of employment 
all through the carelessness of 
some workman. Let us do what 
we can to prevent a repetition of 
these conflagrations and the suf- 
fering that follows in their wake. 


Pitting of the finish is gener- 
ally due to excessive air pressure 
or insufficient removal of con- 
densation of moisture in the air 
line. Heavy liquids require 
larger openings in the spray head 
as well as greater air pressure; 
thin liquids, vice versa. 


Campbell Has Moved 


The M. lL. Campbell Co., manu- 
facturer of varnish remover, has 
moved from 2334 Penn to _ 1000 


West 8th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


New De Vilbiss Catalog 
The De Vilbiss Co., of Toledo, 
Ohio, are distributing to those in- 


terested their new 12-page cata- 
log “B,” in which complete spray 
finishing equipment for finishing, 


refinishing and touching up auto- 
mobiles and accessory parts, is 
illustrated, described, conveniently 
grouped in outfits, and priced for 
buyers. 
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Is the finish 


you use a 
Square Peg in a Round Hole? 


HE industrial field may choose from 
many excellent finishes. But a good 
finish is not enough. Ask yourself this 
question. 


“Is the finish scientifically adapted to 
the job it will be called upon to do?” 


The du Pont Industrial Finishing Service 
is offered to industries which demand that 
the adaptation of a finish be as scientifically 
planned as any other operation in the 
manufacture of their product. 


Only in this way will the most economical, 
durable, and lasting finish be secured. 


For any information regarding our complete line of finishing 
materials, write: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Chemical Products 
Division, Parlin, N. J., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Cal., 
Everett, Mass., or Flint Paint and Varnish, Limited, Toronto, 


POND 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Period Finishes—Louis XIV 


Revealing the time of its establishment, the chief characteristics of, 
and suitable modern finishes for the royal French style 
in furniture known as Louis XIV. 


By R. J. Meade 


ves RENAISSANCE period in 
French furniture making 
came to a close with the death in 
1643 of Louis XIII, a crafty mon- 
arch more bent on political in- 
trigue than on luxurious living. 
With the accession of Louis XIV, 
however, all this changed. Artis- 
tic dependence on Italy ceased for 
it was Louis’ ambition to shine in 
the eyes of the world as the most 
magnificent and powerful mon- 
arch of all ages. 
Characteristics 
A royal manufactury of furni- 
ture, tapestry and interior decora- 
tion was established and those 
placed in charge were instructed 
to spare no expense in express- 
ing the truly regal spirit. The 


royal love of glitter was answered 
with gilded soft woods, and elab- 
orately carved walnut superseded 
the massive oak and chestnut 
pieces of the Renaissance. Later 
the intricate inlay of Boule was 
introduced with its elaborate 
floral and scroll designs worked 
out in tortoise-shell, ivory, porce- 
lain and brass. 

As a style, Louis XIV is rather 
too grandiose for extensive mod- 
ern reproduction, being better 
suited to the vast halls of Ver- 
sailles than the average Ameri- 
can home even of the better class. 
European importations are wal- 
nut and quite pale in color. The 
wood appears to be filled with nat- 
ural or very light filler, then shel- 
laced and rubbed dull or waxed. 
The finish is subordinated to the 
carving and upholstery work. 

Modern Finishes Applied 

American reproductions are in 
the more expensive living room 
pieces or dining room suites. Wal- 
nut is given a very thin wash coat 
of shellac or lacquer and filled 
with light or medium walnut 
paste filler, then shellaced and fin- 
ished with two coats pale rubbing 
varnish or three coats lacquer, 
rubbed dull. If desired a light 
water stain may be applied to the 
wood prior to the sealer coat— 
about 1 to 4-oz. of walnut crys- 
tals or aniline powder to the gal- 
lon of water. On living room 
pieces ornaments may be high- 
lighted with pale gold bronze, or 
antiqued by sanding the stain on 
raised parts. 
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Curtis Style ZP Out- 
fit comes ready for 
easy assembly. 


Your Paint and Lacquer Gun Outfit 
Probably Has a Curtis Compressor 


The principal manufacturers of Spray Gun Paint and Lacquer 
equipment have found Curtis compressors to be the best adapted 
and most satisfactory air supply. After exhaustive tests, they have 
learned that Curtis Air, due to its patented controlled splash lubrica- 
tion, is free from excess oil vapor which ruins lacquer and paint 
finish. Profit by this experience and insist on a Curtis compressor 
with your paint and lacquer gun outfit—or add a Curtis to your 
present outfit. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC 


motors are connect- MACHINERY co. 


ed and motor and 
compressor lu- ST. LOUIS, MO 


| Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Company, | 


| 1977 Kienlen Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Branch: 
| 5518D Hudson Terminal, New York. | 


| Please send me complete FREE informa- | 
tion about Curtis Air Compressors for | 
| paint and lacquer spraying outfits. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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On mahogany, a reddish brown 
aniline stain of standard shade 
should first be applied, about 4 
to 6-0z. of the powder to the gal- 
lon of hot water. This is sanded 
when dry and followed by red or 
brown paste wood filler, finished 
as specified for walnut. 

To secure a handsome two tone 
cffect, stain and fill the frames 
but apply filler only to the crotch 
or pencil stripe veneers. The 


filler should be put on over a 
sealer coat of thin shellac or heav- 
ily reduced lacquer, to keep the 


oil from darkening the tone of 
the wood. 

Gold bronze and bronzing liquid 
are used chiefly on a type of soft- 
wood chairs turned out in quant- 
ity production for hotels, clubs 
and the like. A coat of body var- 
nish or shellac usually precedes 
the gold bronze and occasionally 
pale lacquer is applied as a final 
protective coat as well. Some fin- 
ishers apply the gold bronze on 
the varnish sealer coat by blow- 
ing on while the varnish is still 
tacky. 


Lacquer for Floor Finish 


Practical finisher recommends lacquer as a floor finish, and tells how 
to use it to produce satisfactory results. 


By Edw. C. H. Rottmann 


HERE is no branch of the 

painting or finishing trade 
that entails more drudgery than 
finishing floors, and for this rea- 
son the floors suffer as far as 
durability and beauty of finish is 
concerned. Often the flooring it- 
self is not properly selected, but 
is left to the discretion of floor 
layers who as a rule are paid by 
the square, and do not give very 
close attention to color and sap 
wood. Experience has proven 
that a little bonus paid the floor 
layer generally brings about more 
satisfactory results insofar as 
proper selection of wood in laying 
is concerned. 

Equalizing Wood Color. 

It is a fact that frequently the 
equalizing, by the finisher, is not 
done until it is too late to do it 
successfully. Finishers should 
not overlook the necessity of ton- 
ing or equalizing at the proper 
time. A great deal of grief is 
caused by leaving this important 


operation to take care of itself. 
This equalizing can be done after 
the filler coat is dry, with acid 
stain cut to the shade desired. 

The present day demands are 
that floors be held as light as 
possible, and in my estimation a 
floor finished in lacquer has 
solved the problem. Lacquer not 
only gives a more beautiful, dur- 
able, and lighter finish than the 
old methods, but it holds down 
cost in labor. 


Operations in Detail 

Referring to the first operation, 
after the floor is sanded for fin- 
ishing, it is given a size coat of 
high-grade pale wood lacquer. 
This requires no sanding and it 
can be filled within an hour after 
application. The filler should be 
made as short in oil as possible. 
This is easily cleaned off and it 
dries hard over night. 

The filler coat is given a light 
sanding; the sap toning and 
equalizing must be done at this 
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Matthews Gun 
Applies a WETTER Coat 


By producing a fine and thorough atomization, the 
new Type L Matthews Finisher’s Gun applies a Wet- 
ter coat. This results in less sanding, less rubbing and 
polishing—and produces a better finished product at a 
lower cost. 

The Type L Gun is a really fast gun. Finishers everywhere 
are turning to it as a means of reducing their costs. Try it and 
see for yourself. Write for descriptive bulletin on the new Type 
L Gun, telling us what kind of material you use and whether 
pressure or jar feed is preferred. We'll give you complete infor- 
mation—including prices. 


W. N. Matthews Corporation manufactures a complete line 
of finishing equipment. Ask for your copy of the booklet 
“Mechanical Equipment for Product Finishing.” 


W. N. Matthews Corporation 


3744 Forest Park Boulevard St. Louis, U.S. A. 


MATTHEWS MECHANICAL 
PAINTING EQUIPMENT 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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time, as above mentioned. After 
this, the floor is given a stout 
coat of wood lacquer. This will 
dry to a dull finish which is very 
attractive. If a polish or high 
luster is desired, the surface can 
be rubbed with oil and polishing 
powders. 
Lacquer Advantages 

The advantages gained by the 
use of this formula over the old 
method of floor finishing are 
numerous, but briefly the initial 
coat of lacquer holds the floor 
lighter by preventing the absorb- 
tion of oil from the filler into the 
wood. A sample test can be 
easily made by filling a piece of 
flooring with this size coat, and 
one that has not been sized. The 
several shades difference in col- 
or will be convincing. 


A high-grade pale wood lacquer 


is superior to shellac for floor 
finishing. 

While no great difference in 
price of materials will be noted 
in these operations, yet, the cost 
will be no greater than it is in 
other methods. I am speaking 
from the point of beauty and dur- 
ability of finish. This method 
eliminates many of the faults 
that are found with other meth- 
ods in floor finishing, in that it 
is moisture proof, and does not 
chip, or scratch easily. A _ lac- 
quered floor is not slippery. As 
for labor, each operation is pro- 
duced with less effort than under 
the old system, and the result is 
a more beautiful floor of uniform 
appearance. 

Based on Experience 

In submitting this article, I am 
writing after considerable expe- 
rience in finishing floors in resi- 
dences and business buildings in 
shellac, wax, varnish and lacquer. 
I am convinced that the lacquered 
floor is a very durable finish from 
every standpoint. I have used 


it in my own home before brush 
lacquers were obtainable, and the 
severe tests I placed on it have 
secured my conviction. 


Piano Staining and Filling 


One of the approved systems of 
piano staining and filling is con- 
ceded to be as follows: A water 
stain which is allowed to dry 
about 24 hours; then a wash coat 
of shellac reduced at the rate of 
about 7 or 8 parts of denatured 
alcohol to one part of 4-lb. cut 
white shellac. 

After the shellac coat has dried 
five hours, or in some instances 
over night, it is sanded to remove 
the fuzz and fibre from the wood, 
which have been raised by the 
water stain and stiffened by the 
wash coat of shellac. 

Then a paste wood filler of the 
proper color is reduced with 
naphtha and applied by brushing. 
This is allowed to stand for 15 or 
20 minutes to take a “set”, and 
then rubbed off with burlap, 
hemp or tow, or in some cases 
with sea moss, across the grain 
of the wood, so as to leave the 
filler in the pores but to remove 
it entirely from the sections of 
the wood between the pores. 

Such a filler has practically no 
staining action on the wood be- 
tween the pores and the resulting 
finish shows the color of the stain 
on the solid parts of the wood 
and the color of the filler in the 
pores. This filler coat is usually 
given at least 48 hours to dry 
before succeeding coats are ap- 
plied.—B. C. Farrow. 


The air hose at spray booths, 
like any other rubber product, is 
susceptible to disintegration if al- 
lowed to come in contact with oil. 
The air-supply line should always 
be turned off when the spray gun 
is not in use, to relieve unneces- 
sary strain on the air hose. 
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Here’s an airbrush you designed— 


— have operated airbrushes, have been demanding improvements 
—here they are. 

Here’s the new Paasche Multiplehead. It answers your questions. 

An even spray? Accurate control? Yes, both are positively attained 
from round to fan shape in this new design. 

Constant use? That’s taken care of by supplying a spare head, to be used 
while the other is being cleaned. 

Easy cleaning? Unscrew the head, and wipe the exposed parts with a cloth. 

Greater capacity? The heads come in various sizes. You have several 
sizes of airbrushes at little more than the cost of one. 

That’s the airbrush you helped design. Order one on trial. Use it. You 
won’t have to keep it unless you agree it’s the finest airbrush ever made. 


1921 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 


New York Los Angeles, Cal. 
54 Dey St. 411 Douglass Bidg. 
Cleveland, O. Toronto, Can. 
418 Perry Payne Bidg. 64 Front St. W. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
868 39th St. 


Paasche Airbrush Company, 
| 1921 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago, Ill. 
| Please send me further information. 


Takes the Rub out of 


Rubbing 

t’s what the Paasc’ euma How irbrushes 
machine Wil do. Bt not 
only relieves fatigue, but it also 
makes smoother finishes possible. 
For sanding or rubbing bet ween fin- 
ishing coats, it is exceptionally fine. 
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Questions and Answers 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to 


To Kill Red in Walnut 


We have experienced some 
trouble in eliminating reddish 
patches that sometimes occur in 
walnut veneer. We have tried to 
bleach it with oxalic acid but 
without success. How do others 
overcome it?—M. & S. F. Co. 


Why Lacquer Peels 

We have been using lacquer 
finish, and have been having 
quite a lot of trouble with this 
lacquer peeling off around the 
mouldings, in some cases 24 to 
48 hours after the job is finished. 
The lacquer flakes for about %-in. 
What is causing this trouble?— 
D. A. P. S. 


Imitation Marble Finish 

If possible, we wish that you 
would give us all the data you 
have at your command regarding 
the finishing of wood parts in 
imitation marble. I have noticed 
a great many window display 
fixtures in stores around the va- 
rious cities that have this type 
of finish on them, and we are 
desirous of putting out something 
similar.—S. D. C. Co. 


Iron Finished Antique 

We have a customer who wants 
ornamental iron work finished so 
it has an old antique appearance 
—aged and semi-rusty. The con- 
cern has samples called “Italian 
Finish,” from New York City. 
The finish does carry out this 
plan and is artistic; it has a bit 


offer comments, suggestions or answers. 


of color to liven it up, but the 
colors are subdued—no shine. 
This customer sells quite a lot 
of this work. 

We have done very little for 
them as we never could get this 
effect; the iron part we can do; 
the finish, we want to know how 
to get. 

Have you seen what they call 
“Italian antique”? We do lac- 
quering, ‘polishing and _ such 
work, brush finish. A_ lacquer 
company suggested a plan to use 
their lacquer—painted finish— 
that would never do. It isn’t a 
painted finish, as the iron and 
grain of iron shows through.— 
B. M. S. 


Finishing Pedestals Cheaply 

We are manufacturing a line 
of mahogany finished pedestals, 
using basswood lumber. This line 
is sold at the lower, popular 
prices, and naturally we must 
have production. We, of course, 
finish each of the three parts sep- 
arately, that is, the post, the top, 
and the base. 

We first dip in stain, letting 
dry over night. We then brush 
on, in the lathe, a coat of sub- 
stitute shellac, letting this dry 
over night. Then we brush on 
another coat of substitute shellac, 
and the next day we sand; the 
following day we brush on a coat 
of rubbing varnish, and on the 
last day we polish. 

We are going to eliminate the 
last operation of polishing by 
using a flat varnish. Can the 
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RAW MATERIALS 
DIVISION 7 


SOLVENTS 
THINNERS 


SOLUBLE COTTON 
COTTON SOLUTIONS 


We Manufacture 


MECCO SOLUBLE COTTON 
MECCO SOLVENTS 


and are equipped to supply 
standard cotton solutions 


and thinners or to make 
these up in accordance with 
your most exact specifica- 
tions. 


ACETATES 
METHYL ACETONE 


METHANOL: Pur” 
Donataring Grade 


LACQUERS 


AND 


LACQUER 
ENAMELS 


For any Article Requiring a 
Durable Finish 


Metal, Wood or Com- 
position 
Automotive and Other 
Trades 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. Write Now! © 


THE MINER EDGAR CO. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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various coats of substitute shel- 
lac and the varnish be dipped 
instead of brushed on in the 
lathe, as this is an expensive op- 
eration?—B. B. Co. 


Dipped Lacquer Bubbles 

We are dipping by machine, in 
lacquers, small wood turnings, 
2%x1%-in., in various bright 
colors, requiring three and four 
coats to secure the proper finish 
with a 20 percent reduction by 
means of the reducer furnished 
by the lacquer manufacturer. 

We are unable to prevent bub- 
bles which appear after the third 
or fourth coats have been applied 
and during the process of drying, 
usually when the piece has been 
on the drying rack for 20 to 30 
minutes. These bubbles are filled 
with air and, on being pricked, 
cause ridges and uneven surfaces. 
Can you give us any information? 
—P. S. M. Co. 


To Kill Oak Flake 

Where I am employed we have 
a lot of oak office furniture to 
be stripped and refinished as ma- 
hogany, with lacquer. What I 
would be glad to know is of some 
way to camouflage the flake in 
the oak. At present, some pieces 
have been done by just staining 
with a red water stain and ma- 
hogany filler, two coats wood seal- 
er, and lacquered.—A. R. 


It is not easy to hide or cam- 
ouflage the characteristic flake in 
oak without considerable trouble. 
About the only way to do this, 
so that it is entirely camouflaged, 
is to first fill the wood so that 
the pores are flush with the sur- 
rounding surface after the old 
finish has been removed, using 
any shade of paste wood filler 


that may be available for this 
purpose. 

After this coat of filler has 
dried about 15 or 20 minutes, it 
should be rubbed off across the 
grain of the wood so that the 
filler is left only in the pores. 
Then it should be allowed to dry 
at least 24 hours, or preferably 
48 hours. Following this, put on 
a coat of lacquer or paint mate- 
rial of the proper shade to act 
as a ground color for the shade 
of mahogany which you desire to 
obtain. 

For ordinary red mahogany, 
this would be of a redish orange 
tone, and for the darker brown 
mahogany, it will be of a redish 
brown color. Let this coat dry, 
then imitate the grain of mahog- 
any with oil colors thinned down 
with turpentine and grained out 
by hand with graining tools, or 
with the aid of a graining com- 
position roller. 

After this graining coat has 
dried thoroughly, you can then 
apply as many coats of the clear 
lacquer as you desire, and then 
rub or polish the work.—I. F. 


Dipping and Drying 

We do a considerable amount 
of finishing by using the method 
of spraying and of dipping, and 
as we are about to remodel our 
present building for this purpose 
for larger quarters, we would 
like to secure any information 
that we can along the lines of 
methods used by other concerns 
for this particular work. 

We are interested in ventila- 
tion, dryers, various methods of 
pinning turnings for dipping and 
various methods of handling such 
turnings, or anything that you 
believe might be of service to us 
when we are making this change. 
—N. & T. M. Co. 
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A Real Paint Job 
Requires Perfect Equipment 
It has been = that, to do perfect paint spraying, a pres- 


sure of at least 5 to 6 cubic feet of free air per minute is required. 
With U. S. Paint Spray units you get clean, dry air at the rate 
of 7 or 16 cubic feet per minute for 1 or 2 gun continuous opera- 
tion. This powerful continuous pressure is created by the U. S. 
Air Compressor behind the gun. Fractional horsepower units, 
delivering only 2 to 3 cubic feet of air per minute cannot do 
the work. 

U. S. Paint Spray Equipment P. S. E. I. (shown above) con- 
sists of 3”x314" air-cooled, single cylinder, compressor; pre- 
stretched, high quality leather belt; 144 horsepower, popular 
make motor installed on special U. S. Auomatic, self-adjusting, 
spring tension motor base; 30-gallon tank, moisture separator and 
Model “N” gun with hose and fittings. 

The P. S. E. 21 is a larger size of the same design with 3- horsepower motor 
and 60-gallon tank. It hag all the refinements of the smaller unit but is built 
for greater air service requirements. 

Write for our Paint Spraying Bulletin just off the press giving complete 
details about U. S. equipments. 


7 The United Srates 
THE UNITED STATES Compressors 


526 Harvard Ave., Clev., 0. 


AIR COMPRESSOR CoO. Pe Please send me infor- 


mation on U.S. Paint Spray 
5326 Harvard Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio AZ Equipment. 
Manufacturers cf U. S. Air Compres- 7 Street 
sors: Complete Paint Spray Units 
and Car Washing Equipments. 7 City 


Interested in (please check) 
( )1-GUNUNIT ( ) 2-GUN UNIT 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Lacquering Steel 

In regard to an inquiry in 
March issue, if A. F. S. M. can- 
not successfully use the method 
suggested by I. F., in that same 
issue, let him try dipping his 
steel parts in a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of muriatic acid, then rinse 
in clear hot water, wipe off and 
prime at once, using an oil-base 
oxide primer with a low pigment 
content. 

Best results will be obtained by 
putting a coat of red oxide sur- 
facing material over the primer; 
if this is done the lacquer will 
stick.—I. J. F. 


Mule Hide Floor Finish 

Referring to the question 
asked by J. D. in March issue, 
wash the “Mule Hide” material 
with a fairly strong solution of 
good washing powder. Let it dry 
and then, put on two coats of 
shellac (either orange or white) 
and varnish with most any kind 
of a good floor or spar varnish. 

Lacquer, as it is produced to- 
day, will not work satisfactorily 
on “Mule Hide” roofing which is 
used for floor covering—I. F. J. 


Preparing Aluminum 
Castings 

Regarding the inquiry of A. C. 
Co. in March issue, for a good 
many years my method of clean- 
ing aluminum castings has been 
to immerse them in a 20 per cent 
solution of acetic acid until all 
oil and grease is removed or neu- 
tralized. Then rinse in a vat of 
clear hot water and allow cast- 
ings to drain and dry. Do not 
wipe them. Spray or brush as 
soon as the moisture has disap- 
peared. 

Eliminate all oil on the sur- 
face and use materials especially 
formulated for aluminum and 


your troubles in .this.line will 
disappear.—I. F. J. 


Referring to the above, we 
have spent considerable time with 
various cleaning compounds that 
would clean this kind of casting, 
and have finally adopted the fol- 
lowing method as the most satis- 
factory. 

Dip the castings for a few sec- 
onds into a boiling solution of 
tri-sodium phosphate and water 
(about 8-oz. to the gallon). 
Rinse immediately in clean boil- 
ing water. No time must be lost 
in transferring the pieces from 
the cleaner to the clean boiling 
water. They should be coated as 
soon as possible after cooling, so 
that the metal will not oxidize 
again. The length of time that 
the castings are left in the clean- 
ing chemical has a great deal to 
do with the final finish. Too 
great a time will cause the fin- 
ish to lose its luster in a short 
time, while too short a time will, 
of course, not permit a thorough 
cleaning. 

It is probably unnecessary to 
add that a special type of enamel 
or paint must be used as a first 
coat on aluminum.—Edward G. 
Burgess. 


Those Chemical Cleaners 


We note with great interest a 
very comprehensive analysis 
written by R. L. Masterson in the 
April issue on the subject of 
“Chemical Cleaners.” We are, as 
you probably know, manufactur- 
ers of “Deoxidine,” the cleaner 
which we assume is the cleaner 
referred to, for it is the phos- 
phoric alcohol cleaner. From our 
great experience in this cleaning 
problem we have a suggestion to 
make to Mr. Masterson that may 
interest him, namely, that the 
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T. he Compressor for 
perfect spray painting 


the best spray gun manufactured. You want your | 
paint jobs to build up your reputation. 
But don’t overlook this fact. No spray gun is better 


@ tie bes one point you've decided on—that is to get | 


1 than the Compressor that runs it. That’s why you should 
| insist on a Model “P” Quincy. You'll get steady pressure, 
1 clean, dry air free from oil, and quiet vibrationless service 
1 for a life time. Quincy Compressors are built to make any 


kind of spray gun 
Quincy P 100% efficient. | 
In five sizes. Can be | 
urniened ers Of spra ns 
sell 
original equipment. | 
See’ that a Quincy | 
runs your paint | 
spray outfit. 


| \ Clip and mail this ad | 
| for complete information | 
Quincy Compressor Co, 
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sulphuric acid cleaners are all 
rust producers. 

This fact is very easily dem- 
onstrated by brushing on a piece 
of auto body stock, a stripe of 
the various cleaners and observ- 
ing, after the lapse of several 
months, the amount of rust pro- 
duced by each of them. Another 
very quick test is to insert a nail 
in a test tube containing these 
various cleaners, leaving the test 
tube uncorked and observe the 
amount of rust formed in each 
case. These simple tests prove 
very conclusively which cleaners 


are rust producers, and which 
are not. 

Our experience in these clean- 
ing problems is at the disposal 
of your readers and the industry 
at large, and should we be able 
to assist you in any of these 
problems we will gladly do so. 

This article by Mr. Masterson 
brings out the details of the 
cleaning process so well that we 
would like to secure a dozen ad- 
ditional copies of this April is- 
sue, which we would request that 
you forward us, billing us at the 
regular price——American Chemi- 
cal Paint Co. 


Elimination of Bending Stains 


Stains in wood due to bending it in iron or steel forms, present a 
real problem to many concerns who use bent wood 
that later must be finished 


By Norvel Thayer 


7 IS quite generally conceded 
that the staining of wood from 
steam bending forms, is due to a 
chemical reaction which takes 
place between small traces of 
iron compounds—probably sul- 
phate of iron—on the bending 
forms, and tannic acid or other 
acids of a similar nature in the 
wood. 

In everyday practice a process 
somewhat similar to this, that is, 
the combination of sulphate of 
iron and tannic acid, is employed 
in making ink. This staining 
seems to occur most generally 
with the use of new forms, and 
usually grows less after the 
forms have been used for a con- 
siderable time. 

Bending Iron Treatment 


Some workmen make a practice 
of preparing their bending irons 
for use by soaking them first in 
a hot 10 per cent solution of 


caustic soda, until all of the 
grease is removed. Then they 
wash the irons with boiling hot 
water to remove the caustic so- 
lution and then soak them in hot 
10 per cent sulphuric acid solu- 
tion until all traces of discolora- 
tion are removed from the iron 
and the bright surface of the 
iron is exposed. 

The iron should then be thor- 
oughly washed off with boiling 
water again and soaked in a 10 
per cent solution of carbonate of 
soda, which is a mild alkali ma- 
terial, to counteract any traces 
of acid which might be left, and 
thus prevent rusting. 

After being removed from the 
carbonate of soda solution the 
iron should be washed in hot 
water and then, if at all prac- 
tical, dried in an oven to thor- 
oughly remove all traces of mois- 
ture. This leaves a chemically 
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pure metallic iron surface to go 
next to the wood, and _ there 
should be no further trouble with 
staining. 
Use of Lacquer 

Where staining has taken place 
it is usually not very deep and is 
more or less a surface condition 
on the wood. After the irons 
have been absolutely cleaned by 
some system such as the above, it 
might help to dip them in a cledr 
lacquer to prevent oxygen in the 
air from again rusting the wood. 
Although this lacquer coat will 
last for some time it will eventu- 
ally wear away, due to friction 
between the wood and the irons 
and also due to the continued in- 


timate contact with the hot, moist 
wood. Nitro-cellulose lacquer of 
the proper type, however, will 
withstand this hot, moist wood 
and the abrasion longer than any 
other type of coating material. 
Bleaching the Stain 

Where the staining is not very 
deep it may be entirely removed 
by the planing, shaping-off and 
sanding operations in the ordi- 
nary shop routine. However, 
where the stain is too deep to be 
taken off in the regular course of 
preparation for finishing, it is 
necessary to use a_ bleaching 
agent of some sort. 

A saturate solution of oxalic 
acid is sometimes used, but care 


— 


By overspreading, we mean a 
gallon of Du-Pros will spread far- 
ther and cover better than a gallon 
of any other shellac, regardless of 
the maker or the price. 

Why it will outspread them all is 
simple enough. It's because the Du- 
pros Double Process of making, gets 


‘AMES B.Day & Co 


224 WEST SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO 


DU-PROS SHELLAC 
Has An Overspreading Gallon 


Manufacturers of 
FINISHING 


more out of the shellac in the cute 
ting process. 

Therefore, there’s more in every 
gallon. And you get more out of 
every gallon. Get more, but pay 
no more. 

Send for free tryout can. See 
for yourself. 
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BRUSHING LACQUER 
BRUSHING—DIPPING—SPRAYING 
For Finishing WOOD - METAL and COMPOSITE PRODUCTS 
from the GROUND UP—FINISHING and UNDERCOATER 
ACID - ALKALI—GAS and STEAM PROOF 
The Latest Product of 


THE VARNISH PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


JOSEPH F. GLIDDEN, President and Founder 
CEL-U-LAK may fit into your industry 


SMITH’S 


a PSCOlAC 


ANNOUNCING “ESCOLAC” CRACKLE FINISH 


This is a perfected development of an old and hard-to-manage finish. 
= new finish is easy to handle and will crackle evenly on large or small 
surfaces. 

It is made in WHITE and PASTEL SHADES as well as in positive colors. 
Gold, silver and bronze crackle effects are also obtainable. e size of the 
crackle can be varied to suit the demands of the finish. 

Best results are, of course, obtained when the finish is used in conjunction 
with “ESCOLAC” ENAMELS and “ESCOLAC” CLEAR FIN ISHES. 


An economical finish for wood or metal. 


Write us for particulars. 
EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
West Ave., 6th and 7th Sts. _- — LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL F'*'SHING when writing advertisers 
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must be taken not to apply shel- 
lac directly next to the wood 
after this bleaching agent has 
been applied, because there is 
sometimes a tendency for the 
shellac and small traces of oxalic 
acid left on the wood to react 
with each other to form a pink 
color. 

Where a staining and filling 
operation is used it is not so 
necessary to take this precaution, 
because the stain and filler will 
prevent the shellac from reacting 
with any small quantity of oxalic 
acid left on the wood. 

To make the bleaching opera- 
tion as safe as possible, the work 
should be well sponged with 
warm water after the oxalic acid 
has done its work, so as to re 
move as much of it as possible. 
Where one application of oxalic 
acid does not remove the stain, 
sometimes a second or third ap- 
plication will take it off. 

It has been found by some indi- 
viduals that a 10 per cent solu- 
tion of hypo-chloride of lime and 
90 per cent of water by weight 
works just as well as oxalic acid, 
as a bleaching agent and is less 
expensive. 


Making Shellac-Stain 

One of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in finishing wood with a 
water stain is the raising of the 
grain. To prevent this, make a 
combination stain and _ shellac. 
One way to make this shellac- 
stain is to first prepare two sepa- 
rate mixtures, the first mixture a 
double-strength stain. 

Suppose the depth of color de- 
sired requires a stain made in 
the proportion of 3-oz. of stain 
powder to one gallon of water. 
We make the stain in the pro- 
portion of 6-oz. of stain powder 
to a gallon of water. For this 
purpose stains soluble in water 


PUTS THIS 
FINE AIR 


COMPRESSOR 
IN YOUR SHOP 


Competitive tests by Oil coni- 
panies disclose that, size for size, 
the Milwaukee Tank Works com- 
pressor delivers more air per min- 
ute, per H.P. than any other. 


buy only the best after exhaust- 
ive tests, and are our largest steady 
customers. 


a half million tanks, we consider these 
compressors our crowning achievement. 


Built either Single or Two Stage, 
stops and starts automatically, 
and keeps a constant air pressure 
between 120 and 150 Ibs. Just 
connect and forget it. 


Cire AND Mar Coupon Topay 
MILWAUKEE TANK WORKS 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send the $50 payment plan. 
Name. 
Town 


LARGEST OIL COMPANIES 
In our ripened experience of fifteen ins < 

years, during which our large plant has oh 
made and sold over 300,000 pumps and ; 
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Rubbing 
is Expensive 


—you can Elimi- 
nate it Now! 


Spray waves, pock marks, or orange 
peel effects that cause hours of tedious, 
expensive hand-rubbing can be 
avoided. Lacquers or any nitro-cel- 
lulose base materials applied to wood 
or metal find greater possibilities in 
the use of the 


BINKS ‘SERAY 


Its supreme ability to atomize heavy 
materials to an unequaled degree is 
the reason for its wide use. Instead 
of the usual mist, you get a spray as 


“soft as fog.’’ Atomization takes 
place at the outlet of the nozzle, en- 
abling close operation to the sprayed 
surface. Materials are applied in- 
tact without loss of important solvents 
by evaporation. 

Guns that atomize at the end of the 
spray operate too far from the sur- 
face—evaporation takes place, ma- 
terial does not lay smoothly and hand- 
rubbing is in order. Take every ad- 
vantage of economy afforded by spray 
finishing. You can find no greater 
satisfaction than in the use of the 
Binks Spray Gun. We will gladly 
mail you further details upon request. 
Write today. 


BINKS 
mpany 
The World's Largest Manufacturers 
os Industrial Spraying Equipment 
3114 Carroll Ave. Chicago 
Offices In Principal Cities 


only must be used. There are 
stains on the market that are 
soluble in both water and spirits, 
but for reasons which are not 
pertinent to the question under 
consideration, these will not 
prove successful. In making 
double-strength stain the water 
should be heated to about 175- 
degs. F. Do not use it at the boil- 
ing point. 

Solution No. 2 is made by dis- 
solving one ounce and 60 grains 
of dried carbonate of soda in one 
gallon of water, and adding %-lb. 
of bone-dry bleached shellac gum. 
Heat the water to 150-degs.F. 
and, after the carbonate of soda 
is dissolved, pour in the shellac 
gum and stir. 


In making this second solution, 
two things must be carefully at- 
tended to. One must be sure to 
have the right kind of soda. To- 
day I asked a high school student 
in chemistry, “what is carbonate 
of soda?” He said, “baking 
soda.” That is not correct. Bak- 
ing soda is bicarbonate of soda. 


Some drug stores have been 
known to give baking soda when 
asked for carbonate of soda. 
Others again think it is sal-soda, 
or washing soda. As a rule drug- 
gists know very little about fin- 
ishing, and unless the customer 
knows exactly what he wants, he 
may not get it. The best place 
to obtain this chemical is from a 
wood-finishing supply house. Or- 
der dried carbonate of soda, tell 
them what you want it for, and 
you will get the right thing. 


The second thing to be careful 
about, is the kind of shellac used. 
It must be fresh and dry. I have 
had bleached shellac which was 
insoluble in pure alcohol. This 
shellac was old, and had been af- 
fected by dampness. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with manu- 
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facturers of bleached shellac, and 
am told that shellac from which 
the bleaching chemical has not 
been thoroughly washed, is apt to 
become insoluble in time. It can 
be reclaimed, but I doubt if it is 
ever very good again. Lumpy shel- 
lac is often an indication of in- 
solubility. 

A finisher must be very careful 
to use the correct proportions of 
shellac and carbonate of soda. 
Otherwise the effect may be dis- 
astrous to the stain. It is the 
carbonate of soda that causes the 
shellac to dissolve in water. This 
chemical would be harmful to 
stain, if put in by itself; but if 
it has first dissolved as much shel- 
lac as possible, it is rendered 
harmless. Too great a propor- 
tion of carbonate of soda causes 
the stain to separate from the 
water, and settle. Too much shel- 
lac is not so disastrous, because 
sufficient shellac would be “eaten 
up” by the chemical to neutralize 
the latter. The remainder of the 
shellac may be removed by 
straining. 

Having mixed solution No. 2, 
stir it continually, or at frequent 
intervals, until the shellac is all 
dissolved. Then pour the two 
mixtures together. Now you see 
the reason for first making a 
double-strength stain; the addi- 
tion of the second mixture re- 
duces it to its proper strength. 

This stain will not raise the 
grain of wood. Rightly under- 
stood, and properly used, it will 
save a great deal of time and la- 
bor in finishing.—K. L. J. 


Kauri gum is a fossilized gum 
dug from shallow depths where 
kauri forests are buried by vol- 
eanic action in comparatively re- 
cent geological periods, and is 
peculiar to the peninsula to the 
north of Auckland, New Zealand. 


No. 2 


PYROXYLIN 
LACQUER 


RADIO AND FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURERS 


MEANS 
Fast production—low cost. 
Sprays and flows easily. 
Dry quickly. 
Cuts cost of rubbing 50%. 


Does not shrink, check, 
crack, peel or print. 


Gives big fullness. 


Resists steam and hot 
water. 


Will stand all lacquer 
tests. 


Our service department 

will demonstrate at your 

plant on request with- 
out cost to you. 


Finishing Products Co. 


13th Street and Sherman Drive 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Unsurpassed in 
HARDNESS - STABILITY - GLOSS 


HIGHEST MELTING POINT 
and 
UNIFORMITY 
GUARANTEED 
W. W. ROSIN COLOR 


for Resistant Lacquersand Light 
Varnishes and Enamels 
Manufactured by 
ROBERT RAUH, Inc. 


310 Elizabeth Avenue 
Newark, New Jersey 


Surfacers for the Automobile 
and Metal Industries 


NO PRIMER REQUIRED 
Roxalin Auto Sanding Surfacer 
—Perfect adhesion to aluminum 
and steel—dries in twenty min- 
utes—sands in one hour—dry 
and wet sands easily. 
Roxalin Knifing Putty— Dries 
quickly easily—sticks. 
uffer Coat—For use 
over aid) paint or varnish with- 
out burn-off. 


We also make a Sanding Surfacer for 


Froducers of a full line of finishing lacquers, pig- 
mented lacquers, bronzing lacquers and 
thinners for all industries 


ROYALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER CO., Inc. 
Manufacturers 
of Lacquer 
Products 
Exdusively 


105-109 
Seventh Ave. 
Long Island 

City, N.Y. 


Where the Finish Counts use“ Roxalin™ 


Use the Spray 


During recent years spray 
equipment has been so improved 
that it is now very simple to op- 
erate. Almost anyone who is 
willing to learn can make a suc- 
cess of it. 

Some concerns who tried the 
spray shortly after it first ap- 
peared on the market, and who 
failed with it largely because 
they didn’t get the proper co- 
operation of the finishing staff, 
have either returned to its use or 
are preparing to do so. 


Spray operators do more and better 
work in good light. 


Finishers who formerly were 
opposed to the spray system are 
now marching in the line of 
progress; it is absolutely neces- 
sary that they do so. The fac- 
tory executive or finisher who is 
satisfied to continue in the ways 
of yesterday will soon be left far 
behind. 

One of the big things in favor 
of the spray system is that it has 
made possible the use of modern 
lacquers for industrial purposes. 
Lacquer finishes and the spray 
system are here to stay; these 
represent two of the greatest ad- 
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vances recently made along fin- 
ishing lines. 

One of the main things to look 
out for, when using the spray 
system, is to keep the air-line 
free from moisture. During 
periods of unusual humidity 
there is some possibility of the 
condenser becoming overloadéd if 
it is not emptied at frequent in- 
tervals. 

When little white specks show 
in sprayed shellac after it is dry, 
you have a pretty sure sign that 
the condenser is not functioning 
properly, either because it is be 
ing overworked, or it is not being 
emptied often enough. These 
white specks may be caused by 
small drops of water being car- 
ried along the air line and get- 
ting into the shellac. A number 
of finishers have had trouble in 
this respect during summer 
months. 

The fact that this trouble oc- 
curs is no fault of the machine, 
as provision has been made for 
its prevention. In real damp 
weather I have found it a good 
plan to relieve the air of its mois- 
ture, or as much moisture as pos- 
sible, before it enters the com- 
pressor. This can be done by 
having cold water pipes in the 
room from which the air is 
drawn, or by drawing the air 
through a cabinet filled with cold 
pipes before it enters the com- 
pressor. As soon as the air 
comes in contact with these pipes 
its temperature drops, and the 
moisture it carries condenses and 
separates from the air. Of 
course, provision must be made 
for carrying this water away 
after it leaves the air. 

There is a possibility, under 
certain conditions, of cooling the 
air too much for use in the air- 
line, but the possibility is very 
slight because compression causes 


Satinite 
Colors 


In liquid form, ready for 
the spray or brush, in over 
40 popular shades, offer you 
the most satisfactory line 
for the production of 
colored furniture combina- 
tions so much in demand. 

Beautiful, Fast, Durable 


and Safe with 15 years of real 
service to recommend them. 


Write for information, or 
better still, let our service 
man show you what these 
materials will do. 


STICKNEY COLOR CO. 


Manufacturers 
Satin Finish Products, Coach Col- 
ors, Varnishes and Lacquers 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“AROLAC for EXCELLENCE” 


Wood—Metal Finishes. 
Can be dipped or sprayed. 
Air dried and waterproof. 


Used on Automobiles, Wood 
Furniture, Metal Novelties, and 
Toys. 
Specialists in Automobile Fin- 
ishes. Colors matched in gloss 
or flat finishes. 

Write for working sample 


Manufactured by 
ARIZONA LACQUER MFG. CO. 
7-11 Sixteenth Street 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill., Office and Warehouse 
701 So. Western Ave. 


Philadelphia Office and Warehouse 
8750 Eastwick Ave. 
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Get Your Share Of 
Re-Paint Profits 


Save a lot of time and at least 
75c a gallon on your Paint and 
Varnish Remover, by using the 
Campbell Process. 

To have the BEST Remover 
that you have ever used, regard- 
less of price, just pour together, 
two simple liquids. Safe and sim- 
ple to use, and no money tied up 
in expensive equipment. 


Write for a FREE copy 
of our booklet, ‘‘Get- 
ting Away from the 
High Costof Paint and 
Varnish Remover."* 

It shows you how 
to make more profit 
on every job. Just 
pin your card or letter- 
head to this ad and a 
copy will be sent you 
by return mail 


The M. L. Campbell Co. 
1000 W.8th Kansas City, Mo. 


THE PRACTICAL LACQUER 


WOOD LACQUER No. 30 


Gives a hard durable finish. 
Practically becomes part of the 
wood. Will not warp veneer. 
Welcomes water, hot dishes, 
hot teapots and other things 
that are the bane of shellacs 
and varnishes. 


Always use ALAKA Thinners! 
Lacquer & Chemical 
Corporation 


Home OFFICE 


138 Twelfth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Phone, South 6334-5 
419 Wesley Building 
Cor. 17th and Arch Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phone, Locust 4826 


the temperature of the air to rise. 
However, if the air appears too 
cold the dehydrated air-line can 
be passed through an electrically 
heated cabinet. 

Moisture in the air-line not only 
causes specks in shellac, but it 
causes pitting of varnish and 
lacquers; it will cause white 
specks in the cheaper varnishes. 
The pits are places that were 
filled with small drops of water 
which subsequently evaporated. 

If there is a finishing room in 
which for any reason the spray 
outfit has been either discarded 
or has not yet been tried out, I 
would say that if they hope to 
stay in business, in competition 
with modern practices, they can- 
not do so by antiquated methods. 
Finishing room methods have 
made such wonderful strides 
within the past few years that 
only those who are wide awake, 
are keeping up with their com- 
petitors.—C. M. Raymond. 


The airbrush offers a free 
steady flow of materials of any 
consistency and color, with com- 
plete control by the painter or 
operator. 


New du Pont President 


The directors of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. on March 165 elect- 
ed Lammot du Pont as president 
of the company to succeed Irenee 
du Pont, who desired to be re- 
leased from the duties of the office 
so that he might devote more of 
his time to personal affairs. 

The retiring president was made 
vice-chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors and Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee. He retired from 
the Executive Committee and the 
new president was made its Chair- 
man. 

Mr. du Pont has been important- 
ly identified, as director or officer, 
with the affairs of the parent com- 
pany'’s subsidiaries and affiliated 
companies, and he is a director 
and member of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the General Motors Cor- 
poration in which the du Pont 
Company has a large interest. 
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